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THE BLACKSMITH OF CLONMEL. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 

Trere was a burning that night. In the morning the main street 
was filled with groups of people momentarily expecting the arrival 
of the incendiaries, who, it was reported, had been taken. Phil Bren- 
nan had not yet come home. Early was Margaret up and at the 
door with her child in her arms—I forgot to mention that she made 
me sleep with her, and that we rose at the same time. Breakfast 
passed—an hour did she delay it. No signsof Phil. It was now 
nearly twelve o’clock. O! what an anxious wife was she that morn- 
ing! Never shall I forget the misery of her looks. Twelve o'clock 
struck. The agony of suspense became intolerable. 

“Phil Brennan! Phil Brennan!” she exclaimed, in a moaning 
voice, “is it right of you to treat me thus? Where are you? 
What keeps you!’ Why do you not come home to your wife and 
child ?” and then she would strain her eyes up and down the street, 
till I thought they would start from her head. 

The groups in the street increased. The particulars of the out- 
rage had arrived. A whole family had been burnt! Margaret 
Brennan groaned as she heard the circumstance related by one who 
came up to a group, of about a dozen people, who had assembled near 
her door. This group presently increased to a crowd. Whoever 
was passing, hearing that something was going on, was sure to stop; 
and the man had to tell his story over and over to satisfy new ap- 
peals of curiosity. 

*‘ And so they are taken ?”” remarked one. 

“ How many of them are there?” inquired another. 

‘“‘Three!” replied the man who spoke first. 

“Do you know any of their names?” 

“One of them ’ he would have gone on but his eye fell upon 
Margaret Brennan, and he stopped short. She observed it—I saw 
she was ready to drop. She crossed herself! looked up to heaven 
and leaned for support against the post of the door. 

‘They are coming!” cried he that asked the last question. 

Margaret Brennan started from her reclining posture, and looked 
wildly in the same direction as the speaker. 

‘No, ’tis only Jerry Lynch and some of his friends, who have 
been in another direction on the hunt for the boys.” 

Three or four horsemen approached—Jerry Lynch at their head. 
O ! what a look of appealing deprecation did the daughter cast upon 
the father!—and, how did the father retum that look !—with the 
flushed smile of malignant exultation! Nor was he content with 
that. He turned his horse toward her; and while, with clasped 
hands and a look of piteous distraction, she regarded him— 

‘Remember the day when you married Phil Brennan!” he cried, 
in a tone, that carried despair in it, even to my heart. “ Remem- 
ber it!—and remember your father’s curse !”” 

He turned again to go on, but the horse grew suddenly restiff— 
reared—fell—and the rider came with violence to the ground ! 

Jerry Lynch lay insensible on a bed in his daughter's house. 
His head had sustained some injury in the fall—but what, the medical 
man, who was promptly in attendance, could not immediately tell. 
But that angel of a daughter! How did she stand by the side of 
her unnatural father—forgetful for a time of the husband, who, but 
a few minutes before, had been the subject of her most harrowing 
apprehensions ! 

“O, not this way !”” she would cry ; “O, not this way! If the 
curse is to fall, let it not be in this way! He has been unkind to 
me, but he is my father! Let him not be brought into his daughter's 
house to die !’’ 

Thus she continued bewailing him for upward of an hour—when, a 
noise in the street attracting her attention, the thought of her hus- 
band seemed to flash upon her. She became almost breathless, 
and pressing her hand upon her heart, as though she felt it bursting, 
she falteringly asked me to go in the next room, which looked into 
the street, and bring her word what was the matter. 

I obeyed, so far as to go and look out. I saw a flashing of bayo- 
nets at the farther end of the street, and a dense crowd approach- 
ing. I grew suddenly as cold as ice—sick—could hardly breathe. I 
heard the beating of my own heart—it was slow and heavy. The 
military were in a strong body, and were surrounding something. I 
looked for a head towering above all the rest, fur I had entered into 
Margaret Brennan's dark foreboding—but, to my momentary relief, 
could not see one. The concourse came slowly on. Three deep, 
as they call it, were the soldiers ; their firelocks sloping toward the 
crowd. A car, I saw, was in the centre; but, as yet, I could only 
perceive the horse’s head, the soldiers were so thick about it. It 
drew nearer, and I could catch a glimpse now and then of some per- 
sons who were lying bound upon it. It was presently close to the 





| house—at last right opposite to it. Two of the men, strangers, lay 
with their faces toward me; one with his back to me—I shook from 
head to foot. He turned as he passed. I heard a piercing shriek 
in the room, and a fall—Margaret Brennan lay lifeless upon the 
floor beside me. The man was Phil Brennan! 

So absorbed was I in what was passing in the street, I was ut- 
terly unconscious of her having followed me. We were joined by 
some neighbours who had assisted in carrying her father into the 
house, and had remained there. 

No sooner had she come to herself, than she got up from a set- 
tee, on which they had placed her, and went and put on her cloak. 

“ Take care of my poor father,” she said ; “I am going to Phil ; 
I shall return the moment I have spoken with him. Don’t care for 
me! I know that the worst that can come will come, and now I am 
prepared for it !”” She paused as she opened the door. “ Where's my 
baby ?” she inquired, half abstractedly. ‘I have forgotten my baby ! 
O, it is asleep in the next room!” At this moment we heard the 
child move. She went into the room, and returning with the infant 
in her arms,.proceeded direct to the jail. ‘No one could be ad- 
mitted to Phil Brennan !’’ I had instinctively gone along with her. 

People must do their duty. The jailer had his orders. The 
case was one of aggravated crime, and the prisoners must be kept 
alone. Still, not a foot from the jail-door would Margaret Brennan 
stir, till the hour when the privilege of admittance ceased, and 
visiters were, at last, ejected for the night. A woful wife, she then 
returned to her home, and ascended to the room whither her father 
had been conveyed. 

Sensibility had returned, but there was partial paralysis. The 
use of the left side was gone. Neither the hand nor the foot of 
that side could the sufferer stir. There was also a difficulty of ar- 

ticulation, and an evident dulness of perception in the organs of hear- 
| ing and of sight ; but he knew his daughter the moment she plain- 
tively accosted him. From her he glanced to her child—from her 
child to her, and back again—and then he would throw his eyes 
round the room—and lift to his forehead the hand, the use of which 
he retained—and press it there, moving it backward and forward, 
as one who tries to recall the recollection of something. 

But I never saw any thing so striking as the change which had 
taken place in the expression of his countenance. All asperity had 
vanished, and meekness and deprecation appeared in its stead. 
At length, he seemed to have found the impression which he wished 
to recall. He beckoned to his unhappy child to come round to the 
other side of the bed. She did so, and bent her head to hear some- 
thing which she thought he wanted to say. He showed by his 
looks that he was misunderstood, with difficulty raised his arm till 
he could get his hand round her neck, then drew her cheek toward 
his lips, and kissed it. This was what she did not expect—she 
withdrew her head a little, with the impulse of surprise; but the 
next moment returned the hallowed salutation of reconcilement in 
a flood of tears, and sat down on the side of the bed. The old 
man looked as if he could have wept too—but the power seemed 
to be gone. 

“ Your husband?” he articulated, with difficulty. 

Margaret Brennan, recalled to the situation of Phil, clasped her 
hands, and lifted her eyes to heaven. 

‘In prison?” he added. ‘“ Heaven forgive me! send—send for 
Mr. and Mr. Lose no time! I have none to spare— 
quick! quick! let me make what atonement I can.” 

The persons he named were sent for—they came. Jerry Lynch 
seemed to gain new strength when they entered the room. Other 
persons were also summoned. His will, drawn up and witnessed, 
was executed before twelve o’clock. He left his whole property 
to his daughter. This done, he sank into a state of stupor, rather 
than of repose. For several days noe change took place in his situa- | 
tion. Injury—serious injury—had been sustained, and no one 
could calculate the issue. 

Meanwhile, the time of Margaret was divided between her hus- 
band’s prison and the sick-bed of her father. Her duties to the 
latter discharged, hastily she repaired to the former; but not a foot 
within the walls could she obtain ingress. The magistrate could 
not allow it. The sheriff, a man of great benevolence, could not 
grant it. It was necessary that all communication with the pri- 
soner should be cut off, and the commission was about to sit. The 
judge came into town. In the eyes of Margaret Brennan, no fu- 
neral was ever half so dismal as the array of the cavalcade that ush- 
ered them into Clonmel. The howl of the Ullagone was melody 
to the trumpets, whose flourish did the honours of their portentous 
procession. One day they sat—another. The third was appointed 
for the trial of Phil Brennan and his accomplices. Numerous, that 
| morning, was the crowd that surrounded the front of the prison— 
strong was the escort that waited to conduct the prisoners to the 
court-house. The unfortunate men appeared—the guard surrounded 
them—the march commenced. The slanting bayonets kept stran- 











gers, acquaintances, friends and relatives aloof—but there was one 














eye fixed upon Phil Brennan that was blind to the grove of steel 
that begirt him. In one and the same moment it saw him; and, 
reckless of the thronging populace and defying guard, closed in his 
arms—as Margaret Brennan sprang through and flung herself upon 
the neck of her husband. They did not try to force her away— 
they could not—they would not. The sheriff, a humane man, as 
I remarked before, happened to be passing at the time; he whis- 
pered the sergeant—she was permitted to walk beside her husband 
to the court—to enter the dock along with him. 

Ateleven o'clock, the trial commenced—at five, it was concluded. 
One of the prisoners, an ill-favoured wretch, half brute, had turned 
approver. He swore positively to the fact, that Phil Brennan and the 
other man were among the foremost of the incendiaries. A memberof 
the bar—able, as proverbially kind-hearted—volunteered his services 
on behalf of the accused. By this gentleman, the witness underwent 
a severe cross-examination ; but his testimony remained unshaken. 
Still the evidence was hardly sufficient in itself to found a verdict 
upon. The judge inquired if there were not any other witnesses! 

** None, my lord, of whose evidence we can avail ourselves. A 
boy, we find, escaped from the house ; but fright has deprived him 
of the power of speech; and he can neither read nor write.” 

“Ts he in court!” inquired the judge. 

“ He is, my lord. We are going to produce him; but he can be 
of no other service than to identify the prisoners by signs—pro- 
vided he knows them. 

“ Let us try,” said the judge. 

A little boy was put into the witness’s box. He had a fine, open 
countenance, with a remarkably quick and intelligent eye ; but he 
seemed to labour under a feeling of most oppressive uneasiness. 

** Little boy,” said the judge, ‘‘do you know what an oath is?” 

The witness nodded. 

“Do you know where the person, who takes a false oath, is 
likely to go?” 

He nodded again. 

“Ts it to heaven?” demanded the judge. 

He shook his head, with an expression which left no doubt as to 
his fitness for standing where they had placed him. 

“ Swear him!” said the judge. He was sworn. 

‘« Bring all the prisoners to the front of the dock,” directed the 
judge. It was done. “ Look there, little boy,” resumed he; “ tell 
me, if any of those persons are known to you !” 

The boy looked at the dock, and nodded. 

“« Which of them!” demanded the judge. “ Give him your rod, 
Mr. Usher, that he may point the person or persons out.” 

The usher did as directed, and the boy placed the rod upon the 
head of Phil Brennan. 

“No other!” asked the judge. 

He shook his head. 

“ And that man, you swear, was at the fire!” 

He nodded. 

*“« You have been unable to speak.since that night !” 

He nodded, and then shook his head mournfully. 

** Let him go down,” said the judge. 

The boy’s face, which before was as pale as ashes, now became 
as red as if every drop of blood in his body had rushed into it. 
Alternately he stretched out his arms to the judge, raised them to 
heaven, and pointed to Phil Brennan. 

“ Poor boy !” cried the publick prosecutor, “he appeals to us and 
to heaven for justice upon the man who murdered his family !” 

Now, the agitation of the little fellow became perfectly appalling. 
His chest heaved, and the muscles of his throat began to work as 
if he were in the act of strangulation; he wrung his hands— 
clasped them—threw his arms wildly about; and, at last, became 
perfectly black in the face—and, in this state, was removed. 

The jury retired for half an hour—at the expiration of that 
time they returned into court, and a verdict of guilty was re- 
corded. Margaret Brennan lay lifeless on the floor of the dock! 
The prisoners were asked what they had to say, why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon them. Phil Brennan turned to 
his companion in misfortune. The unfortunate man, overwhelmed 
by the announcement of his fate, locked as if the faculties of 
thought and sense were utterly suspended—he glared wildly in the 
face of the judge. Phil, with a countenance still clear—still bland 
—still resolute and confiding, bowing to the judge and to the court, 
addressed himself to speak : 

“T am an unfortunate man,” said he; “ but I am an innocent 
one. I belonged to the Shanavats; but I never yet joined them, 
nor would join them, in a housebreaking or a burning. I was at 
the fire ; but I did not know that it was intended. I went to their 
meeting, at the risk of my life, to tell them that from that moment 
I withdrew myself from their association. I did tell them so. 
They threatened me with death! I dared them to do their worst 
—for I was wel! armed, and they knew me. Perhaps I had not 
been here to-day, or on this earth to-day, had it not been for the 
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burning of that cottage. I saw the blaze break out—a different | 
party had set fire to the thatch. The house stood about a quarter | 
of a mile from the place where we were talking. I forgot myself | 
and them—every thing but the inmates of that house! I bounded | 
from them. I reached the scene of destruction. Heaven forgive the | 
destroyers! In defiance of those who surrounded the house, I burst | 
open the door. I found a little boy at my foot. I snatched him up | 
—but paused—then, for the first time, recollecting that death was 
without as well as within—for me as well as for him! I made up | 
my mind to try to escape, with the boy, through the midst of them. | 
I sprung to the door, expecting their shots. Not one of the party | 
was to be seen! Something—I knew not what, though I since | 
know—had scared them, and they had fled. I set the boy down, | 
and entered the house again, in the hope of rescuing some other of | 
the inmates. In defiance of the burning thatch, which was falling | 
on me fast and thick, I burst open the door of another room, but | 
could see nobody. I called, but nobody answered me. I was) 
choked with the heat and the smoke, and made a rush to the door. | 
I stumbled into the arms of the military, and was secured. I asked | 
for the boy. They reviled me, and mocked me; and, taking my | 
weapons from me, asked me, ‘ what I had been doing with these ?” | 
They brought me to prison—from prison I have been brought here. | 
I have been tried and found guilty by the jury, and no blame to | 
them. The informer, to save his own life, has made away with 
mine! You are going to pass sentence of death upon me, and I | 
shall be hung. No matter how soon I die—my wife lies dead | 
already upon the floor of the dock! I am as innocent of the burn- 
ing as she is!” 

A dead silence ensued. The judge slowly took his cap and put 
it on. At this moment a considerable degree of confusion appeared 
to prevail in a quarter of the court, within a few paces of the dock. | 

** Silence,” cried the official, whose duty it is to maintain order. 

The confusion increased. 

** What is the matter!” demanded the judge ; “‘ that this interrup- | 
tion is permitted at such a moment as this! Who makes this noise ?” | 

“The boy who was in convulsions,” answered one of the specta- | 
tors, ‘‘and was removed, has contrived to get back, and seems now 
to be falling into them again.” 

“* Remove him again,” said tke crier. 

The command was obeyed; the boy was lifted, and way made 
for the person who was carrying him. The little fellow was about | 
ten years old. His eyes were now red and starting. The muscles of | 
his countenance were agitated fearfully. His mouth, agitated, was 
wide agape. As the person that had charge of him was passing the dock, | 
the little fellow caught huld of the iron spikes with which it was sur- 
mounted, and there he held in spite of every effort to remove him. | 

“Remove him by the dock,” directed the judge. 

‘Give him te me !” exclaimed Phil Brennan, extending his arms | 
to lift him over. The boy instantly let go his hold, clasped Phil | 
Brennan round the neck, and bursting into tears, exclaimed, or ra- | 
ther shrieked: “Don’t kill him! don’t kill him! He saved me from 
the fire! Don’t hang him! don’t kill him!” 

It is impossible to describe the sensation produced in the whole 
court by this extraordinary incident. As soon as silence was restored, | 
the judge demanded if any friend or relation of the boy’s was present. | 

“Yes, and so please your honour,” cried an old woman, who had 
kept as close to the boy as the throng would permit her. She was 
ordered to be conducted to the witness’s box. When there, she 
stated that the boy, who happened to be her grandson, had come to 
her house late on the night of the fire ; that fear seemed to have utterly | 
deprived him of the power of speech ; that from that moment to this, 
he had never spoken, or uttered any sounds, save what were per- 
fectly unintelligible ; that she had accompanied her grandson to the 
court to take care of him; and that, as to the prisoners at the bar, 
she had never spoken to any of them, nor knew anything about them. | 
The boy was then again put into the witness’s box and examined, 
and clearly corroborated that part of Phil Brennan’s statement which | 
related to the little fellow himself. The issue may be easily guessed. | 

At eleven o’clock that night, Phil Brennan and his wife—who, | 
with prompt and active medical assistance, was at last restored to 
consciousness, and narrowly escaped a relapse upon hearing of the 
unlooked-for happy turn that things had taken—presented them- 
selves at their own door. Joyfully was it opened for them, but sad 
were the looks of Margaret when she heard that her father was past | 
hope. His mind, within the last two days, had begun to wander ; 
and it was evident that a crisis which would prove fatal, was fast ap- 
proaching. She and her husband on tiptoe entered the room where 
Jerry Lynch was lying on- his death-bed. His breathing was hard 
and loud, his face white, his eyes glazed and almost fixed. The 
clergyman and the doctor, with some friends, were standing at the 
other side of the bed. 

‘* How are you, father?” inquired Margaret Brennan. 

His eyes made a slight motion toward the quarter where the 
speaker stood. 

“Have they hung him ?—have they hung him?” was his reply. 

“No, father! no! He.is saved! he is here!” 

“ Accursed be the witnesses! accursed be the jury! accursed | 
be the judge!” he exclaimed; and his frame began to writhe, and | 
the foam to rise from his mouth. 

‘Father !”’ cried his child. 

** Well, Margaret?” he uttered suffocatingly. 

Phil Brennan is here, and alive and safe ;” rejoined Margaret. 

‘Ha! ha!” cried he, with a strength of voice far beyond what he | 
could command several days before. ‘Ha! ha! and there is the | 
cart, and he in it. Stop the execution! Murder! murder! Why ! 
do they take him to the gallows! I never told them! I have no 
hand in hanging him! I cursed him, and I cursed you, but I re- 
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ing!” Here the old man uttered a faint shriek. ‘Cut the rope! 
cut the rope! cut it! cut it! cut it! He is dying! dying !—He 
is dead !’”—The last breath passed with the word! 

Phil Brennan was now a man possessed of a decent indepen- 
dence. Every thing began to prosper with him. Loving and be- 
loved, he was the happiest and best of husbands. He became the 
father, too, of a numerous progeny. But his eldest child, and not 
his least dear, partook not of his blood. It was no other than the 
orphan witness whom Phil took home with bim upon the day of his 
trial—and from that time adopted and treated as his own. 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 








LADY ISABEL—A LEGEND. 


Tue Lady Jsabel was a Scottish baron's daughter, and far was 
she famed. Were others fair, she was fairer; were others rich, 
she was richer. In short, all perfections were said to be centred 
in the Lady Isabel, and yet that quality for which she ought to have 
been most prized seemed the one which made least noise in the 
world ; and this was her devoted duty to her father. She was his 
only child—the child of his old age, the idol of his heart, and the 
lamp of his life, But still he was a cruel father ; for, in return for 
her duteous affection, he had determined to wed her to a man she 
had never seen, while he knew that her heart was another’s. 

The lord of Ormisdale was the son of his ancient friend, and the 
possessor of broad lands in a distant part of Scotland. The two 
old men had sworn to each other that their children should be uni- 
ted, but ere this paction, the youth had been sent abroad to be ini- 
tiated in the art of war—an art but too much practised in his native 
country at that time; for be it known, that our peerless beauty 
bloomed in the fifteenth century, when the feuds of the Scottish 
nobility were frequent and deadly. Much was bruited abroad of the 
goodly person and brave qualities of the young earl, but of this Lady 
Isabel had no opportunity of judging, for never, as has been told, 
had she seen him. She had, however, but too often seen his cousin 
Roderick, and to him was her heart devoted. It was true he had 


and « gallant youth, and he had knelt at her feet, confessed his love, 
and swore eternal constancy : and though, when she thought of her 
father, she turned coldly away, it was but to treasure his image in 
her heart, and to weep most bittter tears of the hapless fate which 
doomed her to wed another. Roderick, by and by, went away to 
a foreign land, distraught by his passion for the Lady Isabel; and 
the time was long, and he returned not, and none spoke of him, or 
seemed to think of him, save his disconsolate love. But it was not 
so; for the old baron loved him for his worth and manly bearing ; 


was unhappy, and repented him of his rash vow, though he would 
rather have sacrificed his own life, and hers too, than have broken 
his oath. And so time passed on, and many were the suiters that 
sought the hand of the Lady Isabel. Some loved her for herself, 
some for her great possessions, and some for both; but all were 
sent hopeless away. 

And now the time was at hand when the sun was to shine upon 
the nineteenth birthday of the baron’s daughter, and multitudes 
were invited to his castle to celebrate the festival with mirth and 
Many were the reasons on which he had thrown wide his 
castle gates and welcomed numerous guests, and ample the hospi- 
table provision he had made for them; but never, during his life, or 
that of his forefathers, had there been such doingsas now. Whole 
hecatombs of sheep and oxen bled on the occasion, with wain-loads 
of deer, wild and tame fowl, and other creatures. Every country 


|| seemed to have been taxed for fruit and other delicacies, and wines 


of the richest, seemed, by the quantities provided, to be intended 
absolutely to flow in rivers. The birth day of the Lady Isabel had 
been celebrated, as it came round, ever since that on which she 
first drew her breath, but never had there been even imagined such 
preparations as this. ‘The tongues of all the gossiping old dowa- 
gers in the kingdom were set a-going on the occasion: some as- 
signed one reason for this extraordinary entertainment, and some | 
another. Now, there were several whose eager curiosity caused | 
them so much uneasiness, that they went so far as to ask an expla- 
nation of the old baron himself. They were all, however, foiled | 
in the attempt to penetrate the mystery, and therefore settled in 
their own minds that the old man had either lost his wits altogether, 
or was in his dotage. 

Nor, to speak the truth, did the' young lady, on whose account 
was all the turmoil, feel less surprised than other people at her 
father’s unbounded extravagance, especially as there arrived from 
the capital chest after chest, packed with the richest vestments, 
cut in the most approved fashion of the day, and boxes filled with 
jewellery, which, added to the family gems she already possessed, 
might have furnished the dowry of a princess. 

The day at length arrived for which all this extraordinary prepa- 
ration had been made; and the baron, not content with charging 
his’ daughter to apparel herself in a suit, which, by its exceeding 
splendour, seemed to have been particularly intended for the occa- 
sion, and to wear her most costly jewels, also commanded her 
maidens to tax their wits in ornamenting and setting off, to the 
best advantage, the charms of their young mistress. 

And now, after having arranged all things, and being promised 
implicit obedience by his daughter, the mystery of all his magnifi- 
cent proceedings was partly unravelled by his telling her that they 
were that night to expect the arrival of the earl of Ormisdale ; he 
moreover presented her with a mask, and informed her that he had 
taken order that each of his guests should put on a visor before they 
entered the ball-room, after they left the banqueting-hall, and that 
he had done this for her sake, that the eye of idle curiosity should 
not read in her features what was passing in her mind when she 
first met her betrothed. It was in vain that the afflicted Lady Isa- 
bel pled most movingly for a more private meeting, for her father 
was deaf to her entreaties, while he affirmed that his precaution of 
the visor would do away all objections, and was so peremptory in 
the matter, that, as usual, she acquiesced ; and having thanked and 
kissed his dutiful daughter, he withdrew from her with renewed 
youth in his step, and joy in his eye. How different, however, 
were the feelings of his daughter on this momentous subject! and 
yore averse was she to meet the man she was sure that she could 
never love ; and many were the tears she shed, and many the re- 
solves she made to retract all her promises, and live and die in soli- 





call the curse. Why do they tie him up! Murder! murder! They 
will not turn him off.—They wil !—They do !—There he is swing- 
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tude. But then she bethought her of the despair of her poor old 
father—of his tender, though mistaken, love—of the few remaining 


neither title, landau, nor vassals; but he was a handsome, a noble, | 


and when he saw his daughter drooping her head like a lily, he too | 
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| years of his life imbittered by disapp and his death pro- 
bably hurried on through her means. All this was too much w 
laid on the balance with only her own happiness, and she still sus- 
tained the character of a dutiful daughter, by heroically determin- 
ing to sacrifice all selfishness at the altar of filial duty and affection. 
ut though this was her ultimate resolve, we need not be sur- 
prised that when decked in her splendid attire, and presiding in the 
| gorgeous banqueting-hall of her father, she looked and felt as if 
assisting at a funeral feast, and that she even then would have been 
the better of the visor to prevent many conjectures on what her 
saddened looks might mean. But the time for assuming the mask 
arrived, and the nobles of the land, with their haughty dames, and 
many a knight, and many a damsel fair, bedight in silk and cloth of 
gold, and blazing in jewels, graced the tapestried ball-room, on 
which a flood of brilliant light was poured from lamp and terch. 
And each in joyous mood, cheered by the merry minstrels, and by 
the sound of harp and viol, impatiently awaited the commencement 
of the dance, when they were informed that it was stayed for an ex- 
pected and honourable guest. And now again curiosity was at its 
| height. But presently there was a flourish of the musick, and a cry 
| of the ushers to make way for the noble earl of Ormisdale ; and the 
| large doors at the foot of the hall were flung wide open, and the 
gallant young earl, masked, and attended by a train of young gen- 
| tlemen, all his kinsmen, or picked and chosen friends, advanced 
| amid murmurs of admiration to the middle of the hall. Here they 
| were met and welcomed by the baron, who led the ear! to his lovely 
| daughter, and having presented him to her, the guests were pre- 
| sently gratitied by seeing the gallant young nobleman take the hand 
| of the Lady Isabel, and lead her out to dance. Nor were there any 
| present whose eyes did not follow them with admiration, though 
| the measure chosen by the high-born damsel savoured more that 
| night of grace and dignity than lightness of either heart or heel. 
| Meantime, the old baron was so full of joy and delight, that it was 
| remarked by all, as he was still seen near his daughter and her part- 
ner. But their hearts were both quaking—the unhappy Lady Isa- 
| bel’s with thinking of her promise to her father, and that of her be- 
| trothed with a fear known only to himself; for he had heard that she 
|| had loved, and now observed her narrowly. And, not content with 
|| this, he asked her, as he sat beside her, many a wily question, till 
| at last he spoke his fears in plain guise, and she, with many sighs 
| and tears shed within her mask, confessed the truth; still saying, 
| that for her father’s sake she would be his wife, if he accepted of 
| her on such terms. But now her father told her in her ear, that 
| She must presently prepare to keep her word, as this must be her 
| bridal night ; for that purpose alone was this high wassail kept. Her 
| lover, too, no way daunted by his knowledge of her heart, pressed 
| on his suit to have it so. And now was the despairing damsel al- 
most beside herself, when her father, announcing aloud his purpose 
to the astonished guests, called for the priest, and caused all to un- 
mask. But in what words shall we paint the surprise, the delight, 
the flood of joy that came upon the heart of the Lady Isabel, when 
| the earl’s mask was removed, and she beheld in him her much-loved 
|| Roderick, who, his cousin being dead, was now the earl of Ormis- 
|| dale! And now was each corner of the castle, from basement stone 
to turret height, filled with joyous greetings, and the health and hap- 
| piness of the noble Earl Roderick, and of his bride, the dutiful 
| Lady Isabel, deeply drank in many a wassail bowl. 
|| The stately castle and its revels, the proud baron and his pomp, 
|| the beauteous bride-and her children’s children have new all passed 
|| away into oblivion, save this slight record, which has only been pre- 
| served in remembrance of the daughter’s virtue, who preferred her 
| father’s happiness to her own. 














THE FINE ARTS. 











THE STUDIO OF COLE, 

Oovr great, our truly great, landscape-painter. No man has ever 
made apparent the oft-repeated assertion, that “the poet and the 
painter are one,” so fully as Mr. Cole. He is the poet and painter 
of nature. His first studio was the forest of our western states, 
| where lakes and prairies, mountains and cataracts, giant and vine- 

festooned pines and sycamores, moss-covered rocks and willow- 
bordered rivulets, skies burning in golden teints or frowning with 
| the thunder-cloud, and all the ever-varying enchantments of the 
earth and the heavens were his books and his models. The land- 
scape-painter, more than any other, realizes Mr. West’s maxim, that 
‘light and shadow never stand still.”’ If confined to one view from 
one point, he would yet find never-ceasing change and endless va- 
riety. We perceive by the history of American Art, that although 
the first studies of Mr. Cole were made in the west, his first paint- 
| ings which indicated the perfection he has since attained, were exe- 
cuted upon the banks of the Hudson; and the first person who ap- 
| preciated his talent and encouraged him to the execution, was & 
| citizen and native of New-York, Mr. W. G. Bruen. To be the first 
| to estimate truly the genius of such a man as Thomas Cole, is in 
| itself a claim to fame as it is a proof of taste and liberality. 
Mr. Cole, since his return from Europe, has retired every sum- 
| mer to the neighbourhood of the Catskill mountains for study, and 
in the winter opened his atelier in New-York. His studio at present 
| exhibits some exquisite landscapes in a finished: state ; and, in pro- 
gress, a series of pictures representing Nature as her appearance is 
| modified by the successive changes in the progress of man, from the 
| savage to the civilized state, and by the vices and crimes which his 
| ignorance raises up as barriers in his path to happiness. The plan 
| of the painter, as we understand it, (for only two of the series are 
| painted,) is to show, from a sunrise to a sunset, views of man as & 
| hunter, as a shepherd and agriculturist, as a builder of cities, as @ 
| destroyer, and as a mourner over his own folly and the destruction 
| he has caused. The savage or hunter state, is finished—we need 
| not say how nobly finished—it is the sunrise—it is nature and man 
| ruggedly sublime. The shepherd and agricultural state, is likewise 
| finished, and presents a repose worthy of a state of innocence ; it 1s 
| even more beautiful than the first, as it ought to be. So far is this 
| great work—(for the five pictures are one)—completed, and the 
| artist is industriously proceeding to mature in practice, the sublime 
| moral idea of which he is the author. Claude never conceived eny 
thing so truly poetick. 
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THE ASSAULT OF IVREE. 
A PASSAGE IN THE CAMPAIGN OF ITALY. 


From La Revue Francaise for March. 

Dorine the campaign of 1800, the French army, destined to 
meet the power of Austria on the plains of Italy, before it could 
render itself master of Turin and of Milan, penetrate even to the 
walls of Genoa, and declare the terms of peace on the battle-field 
of Marengo, had yet to surmount that vast Alpine barrier which ex- 
tends from the St. Bernard to Nice and Montenotte, and to over- 
come a series of tremendous obstacles, presenting themselves one 
after another in seemingly endless succession, and tasking to the 
utmost, if not defying, the courage of the troops and the military ge- 
nius and perseverance of the leaders. These obstacles were not 
merely the result of natural position; there were instances in which 
the resistance of the invaded was more obstinate and more terrible 
than that of mountains, precipices or rivers. Protected by fortifica- 
tions of little strength or difficulty, and but very inefficiently aided 
by a locality which yielded but few means or opportunities of vigo- 
rous defence, but sustained by an indomitable courage, great re- 
source of invention, and an enthusiastick love of country, infinitely 
more formidable even than their courage and their skill, the inhabi- 
tants of the small town and citadel of Ivrée, with a garrison of four 
thousand Austrian soldiers and twenty-five pieces of cannon, main- 
tained their post for three days against an army of forty thousand 
Frenchmen, commanded by the three youngest, but already most 
illustrious generals in Europe, Massena, Lannes, and Bernadotte. 

Furious at seeing his march thus arrested before this insignificant 
little place, he who had taken Alexandria in a day, and Cairo in an 
hour, and impatient moreover to assume his positions for the invest- 
ment of Milan, the commander-in-chief, on the twenty-fifth of May, 
1800, ordered the division of General Lannes to march upon the 
village in all its force, and take it by assault. After three hours of 
sanguinary combat, of fierce attack and the most heroick defence, a 
handful of the defenders, driven from the citadel, retreating step by 
step, and hotly pursued by the victorious Frenchmen, threw them- 
selves as a last resort into the quarters of Adjutant-general H., 
with the resolution there to maintain themselves to the last, and 
sell their lives as dearly as they might. In a moment the house 
occupied by this brave veteran was converted into a fortress—bar- 
ricades were thrown up, loop-holes for musketry cut in the walls, 
and every disposition made that time and means afforded, for a last 
desperate resistance. 

Lannes, who was the first to enter the assaulted village, detached 
an officer in command of two battalions, to drive the insurgents 
from their position. The officer, equally distinguished among his 
fellow soldiers for his impetuous courage and his ferocity, soon 
forced his way, at the head of one of his battalions, into the disputed 
mansion, trampling as he went upon the bodies of the forty brave 
fellows by whom it had been defended. General H., the only sur- 
viver, after beholding the slaughter of his garrison, had armed him- 
self with a hatchet, and with almost superhuman strength and des- 
peration, opposed the entrance of the republicans ; and when their 
leader presented himself, sword in hand, at the door of the room to 
which he had retreated, as his last stand of defence, the old general 
aimed at his head a furious blow, which would have closed his ca- 
reer at once and for ever, had it not been skilfully parried by the 
sabre of the Frenchman. It was the last effort of the wounded and 
wearied veteran ; he fell; and in another moment, the apartment 
was filled with republicans. 

The Frenchman, who was never known to yield quarter to a van- 
quished enemy in the fifteen years of his military life, stepped for- 
ward to despatch the fallen general, when a young and lovely woman 
rushed from an adjoining room, threw herself at his feet and kneel- 
ing there, pale, distracted, the tears streaming from her eyes, 
shrieked forth in a voice of terrour and despair, 

‘Spare him—oh spare him—do not take his life—he is my hus- 
band—the father of my child.” 

The Frenchman glanced for a moment at the suppliant, with an 
eye in which there was no trace either of anger or of pity—and then, 
deliberately pushing her aside, he made a step in advance, took a 
cool and steady aim with his pistol at the wounded officer, and shot 
him through the heart. 

The wife of the murdered man uttered a fearful scream, and 
starting to her feet and flying to the room whence she had come, 
returned in a moment with her boy, who at the sight of his father’s 
massacre had hidden himself, pale and trembling, under the bed ; 
she held him up to the ferocious republican and exclaimed, 

“Monster! you have slain the father—complete your work and 
destroy the son.” 

At this moment loud shouts were heard, and a French general, 


surrounded by a crowd of officers, appeared at the door of the’ 


apartment. The scene was dramatick—a perfect coup de theatre. 
The heart of the ferocious soldier failed him; pallor overspread his 
features, and his limbs shook; while Madame H., as if by a sudden 
impulse, flung herself at the feet of the general, with a single cry 
for “ vengeance !” 

The general raised her kindly and respectfully, demanding at the 
same moment an explanation of the scene before him. There was 
but little need for words ; the objects upon which he gazed, bore to 
his mind the accusation of his subordinate ; that disfigured corpse— 
that female upon whose lineaments were stamped horrour and de- 
spair—that feeble child, with his pallid cheeks, and his eyes stream- 
ing tears, calling upon his father who answered not. The general 
perceived at once that there was no fact to be ascertained, no ex- 
cuse to be admitted. His eye flashed fire, and striking his glove 














forcibly upon the palm of his left hand, he turned abruptly, and with 
a lowering brow, to the assassin who stood before him speechless 
and trembling, and exclaimed, 

“Sir, you are a coward and a savage! what! murder in cold 
blood, an unarmed man—defencel a veteran—before the eyes 
of his wife, imploring mercy! It is the act of a fiend !” 

“ But, general,” muttered the criminal, with a hesitating voice— 
the voice of one who feels that he is lost— 

“ Be silent, sir,” interrupted the general, “I listen to no ex- 
cuses; I admit of no defence. You are unworthy to serve the re- 
publick. Give me up your sword, your epaulets. From this mo- 
ment you are dismissed from the brigade you have disgraced, from 
the army upon which you are a stain !” 

The major raised his head with a proud, fierce look. 

‘« General,”’ he said, but with a voice that betrayed his emotion, 
“T surrender my sword ; but I demand a trial by my comrades.” 

*¢ You shall have it, sir, and within the hour.” 

Then turning to the officers who had accompanied him to the 
spot, and reverentially baring his head before the body of the vic- 
tim, he said to them, 

“Unite with me, gentlemen, in rendering the tribute of respect 
to unfortunate courage—to a brave and fallen enemy.” 

The remainder of that dreadful day was passed by Madame H. 
in the bitterness of grief. After witnessing the interment of her 
husband with military honours, this unhappy woman, who had lost 
in a single moment, and under circumstances of such peculiar hor- 
rour, all that made life dear to her, except her boy, sunk into a le- 
thargy of sorrow—an abandonment to wretchedness. While she 
had a murdered husband to avenge, a helpless child to protect and 
save, she had preserved her energies of mind and body; but, now, 
when the assassin had undergone the shame of a publick degrada- 
tion, and the prompt and terrible justice of a military commission 
impended over his head, the hapless widow could think of nothing 
but her loss. For her there seemed to be no longer cause of hope 
or fear. She was therefore more astonished than alarmed, when, 
early the next morning, a French aid-de-camp waited upon her with 
a request from the commander-in-chief, that she would repair im- 
mediately to his quarters at the Hotel de Ville. Without a word of 
inquiry or remonstrance she arose, took her child into her arms, 
and followed the messenger of the general. 

Led to the council-chamber at the moment of her arrival, Madame 
H. found herself surrounded by all the glories of the republican 
army ; by those celebrated men for whom such wondrous destinies 
were reserved ; by whom crowns were to be won and lost, and of 
whom, in after years, so many were to lose on battle-fields, amid the 
intrigues of cabinets, or the corruptions of a court, the honour for 
which they now were panting, or the lives they were now so ready 
to peril in its winning. There were Murat, Duroc, Lannes, Desaix, 
Massena, Hoche and Bernadotte ; and in the midst of them the 
general, who, with his arms folded on his breast and his eyes fixed 
upon the floor, walked slowly to and fro, as if in deep and painful 
meditation. 

On the entrance of Madame H. he stopped abruptly tioned 
her to be seated, and then, after gazing fora moment upon the 
face of her child, with a gentle smile of interest and affection, re- 
sumed his walk. Madame H. began to feel alarm. This unex- 
pected summons, this strange reception, the silence that prevailed 
around her, all combined, first to surprise and then to terrify her. 
A vague sensation of anxiety and fear oppressed her heart, and she 
could not command her nerves for the utterance of a single word 
that might call forth a solution of her doubts. All at once the roll 
of a drum, at a little distance, startled her from her painful reveries. 
It was quickly followed by a volley of musketry, and the general, 
pausing in his walk, placed his hand upon her arm, and led her to 
a window, from which she beheld in the square below, the fearful 
spectacle of a military execution just accomplished. 

‘Look, madam,” he said in a calm, yet impressive tone; “the 
man whom you see lying dead upon the ground, was a French offi- 
cer, whom his comrades in arms have condemned to death, for the 
assassination of an Austrian, in a city taken by assault.” 

He paused for a moment ; then glancing round upon the officers 
who stood near them, he continued ; 

“ You are at liberty to quit Ivrée this morning. General Desaix, 
whom I have requested to be your escort, will answer to the repub- 
lick for your safety. Farewell, madame; report to the Prince 
Charles what you have seen of the justice maintained in the armies 
of the French.” 

This general, at that time first consul, was afterward the Emre- 
rour NaPoLeon. J. 1. 
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LETTER FROM LAWRIE TODD. 








SALE OF FLORA’S RETREAT. 

You may remember, my good friend Morris, when conversing last 
week about the sale of Flora’s Retreat, I remarked, when looking 
back, I could see the first link in the chain of events, by which a 
directing Providence was guiding my steps to this fortunate event, 
(as you were pleased to term it,) or great speculation of the meeting- 
house. Your smile I thought was rather incredulous. I told you 
my time then would not permit, but would pick out the reasons 
from my scrap-book. : 

In the year ’94, walking up Governeur-wharf, having just stepped 
on shere, and before I reached Front-street, (at that time South- 
street lay beneath the waves,) I was stopped by a man who in- 
quired, “‘ Are you from that passenger ship?” I answered, “ We 
are,” (my brother was with me.) ‘“ Have you any nail-makers on 
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board!” “We are nail-makers,” I replied. “I wantmen; will 
you go with me?” he asked. ‘“ We must first see this gentleman 
whose address we received yesterday,” I answered, holding out the 
card ; on which was the address : “‘ Geo. Cleland, No. 15 Maiden- 
lane,” while the ship was yet in the stream ; this identical house still 
stands—the north corner of Maiden-lane and Nassau-street. The 
shingle roof, and wooden-walls, look just as good as they did forty 
years ago. He, Mr. Watkins, however, insisted, and almost com- 
pelled us to go with him ; his shop was situate in Batavia-lane ; he 
had fires for twelve men, and only one at work; he made a good 
offer, and many fair promises, and talked as smooth as a genuine 
Yankee, as he was; only now and then he would swear. We 
agreed to work for him, provided we did not alter our minds on 
seeing Mr. Cleland. I told my brother to wait on him, and I would 
go to the ship and attend the examination of our baggage. My bro- 
ther came to theship ; he had seen Mr. Cleland, who said he would 
perform all that the other had promised; his shop was empty, so 
we would have no bad company ; that he liked Mr. Cleland’s man- 
ners best, etc. “‘ Does he swear any?” I inquired. “No.” “We 
will go to him,” said I; “ for they that will curse, will lie, too.” 
Next day, I made my first nail in America, immediately opposite 
where our store now stands, in Liberty-street. At that time, 
the Friends kept a school for their boys and girls on the spot now 
occupied by our green-house. Brown, who turned general in the 
late war, was teacher; the boys used to frequent my shop. I kept 
a monkey ; he was a great favourite with the boys; he, they and 
I, used to play mischievous tricks enough. 

The shop stood in a yard, with a gate fronting the street ; when- 
ever a large dog came into the yard, I ran out, shut the gate, secured 
the dog, and, having fastened a tin pan to his leg or tail, kept him 
shut up till school was dismissed, when we sent him a-thundering 
up Broadway—the boys in full chase—to the great annoyance of 
the sober-sided Dutchmen, who sat dozing, and smoking their pipes, 
around the Oswego-market, which then stood at the head of Maiden- 
lane. Shortly after this, the school-house was removed, and the 
meeting-house, now the seed-store, erected. I made the nails which 
helped the building ; never dreaming they were preparing for me a 
seed-shop. In about thirty years after, when the property came to 
be sold, seeing it was a house pleasant to the eye, and a spot to be 
desired, where the sun might shine on the pots of myrtle and the 
lilies of the valley, I went into Pearl-street, to inquire of the 
Friends; I found these boys had all grown up, high above my 
head; many of them stood like pillars to the state, or like princes 
among the merchants ; some of them I knew not, but they all re- 
membered me. The days o’ lang syne re-appeared, I found a kindly 
feeling among them, and got along with the business in hand most 
comfortably ; I remarked at the time, I never once went on anything 
connected with the affair, but I met my man, did my business, and 
never had, what we call, a needless errand. 

Now, observe, had I gone to work in Batavia-lane, it is not 
probable that I should ever have known one of these boys, and, 
may be, never would have set my eyes on that meeting-house. 

You may have noticed by the papers, that the property, which, 
in 1826, J gave twenty-six thousand dollars for, sold, on the twenty- 
sixth of March last, to Minturn, Marquand and other gentlemen, 
for the round sum of one hundred thousand dollars. Yours, faith- 
fully, GRANT THORBURN. 
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TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY A LADY. 





Waurrner midst ruins gray ; 
Where ivies, round old mould’ring abbeys cling, 
Far from the woody glens, where wake thy lay, 
Dost thou thy matins sing? 


See’st thou a fairer’clime 
Than this thy own; where lawless bandits prowl, 
Or teem their lakes on Alpine heights sublime, 
With lovelier water-fowl ! 


Or findest thou sons of song, 
Who sweeter notes than Brooks and Willis pour 
Or to sublimer heights, on wings more strong, 
Than our loved Halleck soar! 


’Tis true, thy feet may tread 
Where Homer's infant muse first learned to sigh, 
Or rest them where the dauntless Spartan led 
His comrades forth to die : 


Or o’er the fated city stand, 
That sank long years agone in fiery strife, 
And silent centuries slept till Bulwer’s wand 
Roused her dead lords to life : 


And o'er Italian lands, 
*Mid orange groves and vine-clad hills may stray 
To where imperial Rome, like widow stands, 
Wasting in weeds away. 


And yet still finer arts, 
Than thy own country boasts, may find, 
But never wilt thou meet with warmer hearts 
Than those you've left behind. 


Friends here impatient wait 
To welcome their loved song-bird back again, 
And with a love that time can ne’er abate, 
List, for thy coming strain. 





For when thy stay is o'er, 
And thou shalt seek, nor wish, to longer roam, 
We feel assured, the Power whom all adore, 











Will guide you safely home. 














ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst ¥mpressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and Planners. 


LONDON. 
An evening at Lady Blessi ’s—anecdotes of Moore, the poet— 
Taylor, the Platonist—politicks—election of speaker—prices of books. 

I am obliged to “ gazette” Lady Blessington rather more than 
I should wish, and more than may seem delicate to those who do 
not know the central position she occupies in the circle of talent in 
London. Her soirées and dinner-parties, however, are literally the 
single and only assemblages of men of genius, without reference 
to party—the only attempt at a republick of letters in the world of 
this great, envious and gifted metropolis. The pictures of literary 
life, in which my countrymen would be most interested, therefore, 
are found within a very small compass, presuming them to prefer 
the brighter side of an eminent character, and presuming them, 
(is it a presumption?) not to possess that appetite for degrading the 
author to the man by an anatomy of his secret personal failings, 
which is lamentably common in England. Having premised thus 
much, I go on with my letter. 

I drove to Lady Blessington’s an evening or two since, with the 
usual certainty of finding her at home, as there was no opera, and 
the equal certainty of finding a circle of agreeable and eminent 
men about her. She met me with the information, that Moore was 
in town, and an invitation to dine with her whenever she should be 
able to prevail upon “ the little Bacchus” to give her a day. D’Is- 
raeli, the younger, was there, and Dr. Beattie, the king’s physician, 
(and author, unacknowledged, of ‘‘ The Heliotrope,”) and one or 
two fashionable young noblemen. 

Moore was naturally the first topick. He had appeared at the 
opera the night before, after a year’s ruralizing at ‘‘ Slopperton cot- 
tage,” as fresh and young and witty as he ever was known in his 
youth—(for Moore must be sixty at least.) Lady B. said the only 
difference she could see in his appearance was the loss of his curls, 
which once justified singularly his title of Bacchus, flowing about his 
head in thin, glossy, elastick tendrils, unlike any other hair she had 
ever seen, and comparable to nothing but the rings of the vine. He 
is now quite bald, and the change is very striking. D’Israeli re- 
gretted that he should have been met, exactly on his return to London, 
with the savage but clever article in Fraser’s Magazine on his pla- 
giarisms. ‘Give yourself no trouble about that,” said Lady B. 
‘for you may be sure he will never see it. Moore guards against 
the sight and knowledge of criticism as people take precautions 
against the plague. He reads few periodicals, and but one news- 
paper. Ifa letter comes to him from a suspicious quarter, he burns 
it unopened. If a friend mentions a criticism to him at the club, 
he never forgives him; and, so well is this understood among his 
friends, that he might live in London a year, and all the magazines 
mighit dissect him, and he would probably never hear of it. In the 
country he lives on the estate of Lord Lansdowne, his patron and 
best friend, with half a dozen other noblemen within a dinner-drive ; 
and he passes his life in this exclusive circle, like a bee in amber, 
perfectly preserved from everything that could blow rudely upon 
him. He takes the world en philosophe, and is determined to 
descend to his grave perfectly ignorant if such things as criticks exist.” 
Somebody said this was weak, and D’Israeli thought it was wise, 
and made a splendid defence of his opinion, as usual, and I agreed 
with D’Israeli. Moore deserves a medal, as the happiest author of 
his day, to possess the power. 

A remark was made in rather a satirical tone upon Moore’s world- 
liness and passion for rank. “ He was sure,” it was said, “to have four 
or five invitations to dine on the same day, and he tormented him- 
self with the idea that he had not accepted perhaps the most ex- 
clusive. He would get off from an engagement with a countess to 
dine with a marchioness, and from a marchioness to accept the later 
invitation of a duchess ; and as he cared little for the society of 
men, and would sing and be delightful only for the applause of 
women, it mattered little whether one circle was more talented than 
another. Beauty was one of his passions, but rank and fashion 
were all the rest.”” This rather left-handed portrait was confessed 
by all to be just. Lady B. herself making no comment upon it. She 
gave, as an offset, however, some particulars of Moore's difficulties 
from his West Indian appointment, which left a balance to his credit. 

‘Moore went to Jamaica with a profitable appointment. .The 
climate disagreed with him, and he returned home, leaving the busi- 
ness in the hands of a confidential clerk, who embezzled eight thou- 
sand pounds in the course of a few months and absconded. Moore’s 
politicks had made him obnoxious to the goyernment, and he was 
called to account with unusual severity ; while Theodore Hook, who 
had been recalled at this very time from some foreign appointment 
for a deficit of twenty thousand pounds in his accounts, was never 
molested, being of the ruling party. Moore’s misfortune awakened 
a great sympathy among his friends. Lord Lansdowne was the 
first to offer his aid. He wrote to Moore, that for many years he 
had been in the habit of laying aside from his income eight thousand 
pounds, for the encouragement of the arts and literature, and that 
he should feel that it was well disposed of for that year if Moore 
would accept it, to free him from his difficulties. It was offered 
in the most delicate and noble manner, but Moore declined it. The 
members of ‘* White’s” (mostly noblemen) called a meeting, and 
(not knowing the amount of the deficit) subscribed in one morning 
twenty-five thousand pounds, and wrote to the poet that they would 
cover the sum, whatever it might be. This was declined. Long- 
man and Murray then offered to pay it, and wait for their remune- 
ration from his works. He declined even this, and went to Passy 
with his family, where he economized and worked hard till it was 
cancelled.” 

















This was certainly a story most creditable to the poet, and it was 
told with an eloquent enthusiasm that did the heart of the beautiful 
narrator infinite credit. I have given only the skeleton of it. Lady 
Blessington went on to mention another circumstance, very honour- 
able to Moore, of which I had never before heard. “ At one time 
two different counties of Ireland sent committees to him, to offer 
him a seat in parliament ; and, as he depended on his writings for 
a subsistence, offering him at the same time twelve hundred pounds 
a year while he continued to represent them. Moore was deeply 
touched with it, and said no circumstance of his life had ever grati- 
fied him so much. He admitted that the honour they proposed him 
had been his most cherished ambition, but the necessity of receiving 
a pecuniary support at the same time was an insuperable obstacle. 
He could never enter parliament with his hands tied, and his opi- 
nions and speech fettered, as they would be irresistibly in such cir- 
cumstances.” This does not sound like “ jump-up-and-kiss-me 
Tom Moore,” as the Irish ladies call him ; but her ladyship vouched | 
for the truth of it. It was worthy of an old Roman. 
By what transition I know not, the conversation turned on Pla- i 
tonism, and D’Israeli, (who seemed to have remembered the shelf | 
on which Vivian Grey was to find ‘the latter Platonists” in his 
father's library, “flared up,” as a dandy would say, immediately. | 
His wild, black eyes glistened, and his nervous lips quivered and i 
poured out eloquence ; and a German professor, who had entered || 
late, and the Russian chargé d'affaires, who had entered later, and j; 





a whole ottoman-full of noble exquisites, listened with wonder. He /! 
gave us an account of Taylor, almost the last of the celebrated |} 


Platonists, who worshipped Jupiter in a back parlour in London a |; 
few years ago with undoubted sincerity. He had an altar and a || 
brazen figure of the Thunderer, and performed his devotions as re- | 
gularly as the most pious sacerdos of the ancients. In his old age 
he was turned out of the lodgings he had occupied for a great num- || 
ber of years, and went to a friend in much distress to complain of the | 
injustice. He had “ ouly attempted to worship his gods according |; 
to the dictates of his conscience.’’ ‘Did you pay your bills?” i 
asked the friend. ‘ Certainly.” ‘‘Then what is the reason?” |’ 
“His landlady had taken offence at his sacrificing a bull to Jupiter i 
in his back parlour!” iI 
The story sounded very Vivian-Grey-ish, and everybody laughed | 
at it as a very good invention ; but D’Israeli quoted his father as | 
his authority, and it may appear in the Curiosities of Literature— | 
where, however, it will never be so well told as by the extraor- | 
dinary creature from whom we had heard it. | 
February 22d, 1835.—The excitement in London about the choice || 
of a speaker is something startling. It took place yesterday, and the 
party are thunderstruck at the non-election of Sir Manners Sutton. 
This is a terrible blow to them, for it was a defeat at the outset ; and 
if they failed in a question where they had the immense personal 
popularity of the late speaker to assist them, what will they do on 
general questions The house of commons was surrounded all day 
with an excited mob. Lady told me last night that she drove 
down toward evening, to ascertain the result, (Sir C. M. Sutton is 
her brother-in-law,) and the crowd surrounded her carriage, recog- 
nizing her as the sister of the tory speaker, and threatened to tear 
the coronet from the pannels. ‘ We'll soon put an end to your 
coronets,” said a rapscallion in the mob. The tories were so con- 
fident of success that Sir Robert Peel gave out cards a week ago 
for a soirée to meet Speaker Sutton, on the night of the election. 
There is a general report in town that the whigs will impeach the 
duke of Wellington! This looks like a revolution, does it not? It 
is very certain that the duke and Sir Robert Peel have advised the 
king to dissolve parliament again, if there is any difficulty in getting 
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Lady Blessington’s new book makes a great noise. Living as 
she does twelve hours out of the twenty-four in the midst of the 
most brilliant and mind-exheusting circle in London, I only wonder 
how she found the time. Yet it was written in six weeks. Her 
novels sell for a hundred pounds more than any other author's, ex- 
cept Bulwer. Do you know the real prices paid now for books? 
Bulwer gets fifteen hundred pounds—Lady B. four hundred, Ho- 
nourable Mrs. Norton ¢wo hundred and fifty, Lady Charlotte Bury 
two hundred, Grattan ¢hree hundred, and most others below this. 
Captain Marryatt’s gross trash sells immensely about Wapping 4nd 
Portsmouth, and brings him five or six hundred the book—but that 
ean scarce be called literature. D’Israeli cannot sell a book at ail, 
Ihear! Is not that odd! I would give more for one of his novels 
than for forty of the common saleable things about town. 

The authoress of the powerful book called Two Old Men’s Tales, 
is an old Unitarian lady, a Mrs. Marsh. She declares she will ne- 
ver write another book. ‘The other was a glorious one, though ! 

Thad a letter from Fay yesterday, requesting me to engage lodg- 
ings for him in London—so I suppose he is coming over. He was 
well and in high force. 

I enclose you a bit of poetry written by a celebrated hand, I am 
not at liberty to name. It was addressed to the lady at whose 
country-heuse I have been staying. 

MY THOUGHTS COME BACK UPON ME. 
Lady, I oft had heard of you, 
Long ere you met my glance ; 
And a bright form my fancy drew, 
Clad in its own romance. 
I imaged forth the radiant eyes 
I never might behold ; 
But, like the lights of northern skies, 
Those eyes, though bright, were cold. 


I heard that Fashion shared the reign, 
With Genius in your breast ; 

I shrank before the thought, with pain, 
And fancied forth the rest. 

I did not ask to tread your hall, 
Though talent there roamed free ; 

The veil of Isis seemed to fall 
Between yourself and me. 


But now—though all the charm of wit 
Still shadows forth my dream, 

I only ask to bask in it ; 
I turn not from its beam. 

Fear, in my homage, holds no-part, 
As high my pulses beat ; 

I only seek to bring my heart, 
And lay it your feet ! 


I enclose you also an original poem, by the author of Lilian. 


WRITTEN BY A SENIOR WRANGLER, 
THE NIGHT BEFORE THE SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION. 


St. Mary tolls her longest chime, and slumber slowly falls 

On Granta’s quiet solitude, ‘her cloisters and her halls ; 

But, trust me, little rest is theirs, who play in glory’s game, 

And throw to-morrow their last throw, foracademick fame. [ went by, 
Whose hearts have panted for their hour, and while long months 
Beat high to live in story—half a dozen stories high. 


No! there is no repose for them, the solitary few, 

Who muse on all that they have done, and all that they must do, 
And leave the prison’d loveliness of some hope haunted book, 
With many an anxious memory, and many a ling’ring look, 

As lovers look the last upon the ladies of their fancies, 

When barb or bark is waiting, in the middle of romances. 

And some were born to be the first, and some to be the last, 

I cannot change the picture now, I will not mourn the past, 

But while the twilight flickers and the lonely lamp burns dim, 





on with the government. The duke was dining with Lord Aber- 
deen the other day, when some one at table ventured to wonder at 
his accepting a subordinate office in the cabinet he had himself 
formed. “If I could serve his majesty better,” said the patrician 
soldier, ‘‘I would ride as king’s messenger to-morrow!” He cer- 
tainly is a remarkable old fellow. ' 

Perhaps, however, literary news would interest you more. Bul- 
wer is publishing in a volume his papers from the New Monthly. I 
met him an hour ago in Regent-street, looking, what is called in 
London, ‘‘ uncommon seedy!” He is either the worst or the best 
dressed man in London, according to the time of day or night you 
see him. D'Israeli, the author of Vivian Grey, drives about in an 
open carriage, with Lady S , looking more melancholy than 
usual. The absent baronet, whose place he fills, is about bringing 
an action against him, which will finish his career, unless he can 
coin the damages in his brain. Mrs. Hemans is dying of consump- 
tion in Ireland. I have been passing a week at a country house, 
where Miss Jane Porter, Miss Pardoe, and Count Krazinsky, (author 
of the Court of Sigismund,) are domiliciated for the present. Miss 
Porter is quite one of her own heroines, grown old—a still hand- 
sume and noble wreck of beauty. Miss Pardoe is nineteen, fair- 
haired, sentimental, and has the smallest feet and is the best waltzer 
I ever saw, but she is not otherwise pretty. The Polish count is 
writing the life of his grandmother, whom I should think he strongly 
resembled in person. He is an excellent fellow, for all that. I 
dined last week with Joanna Baillie, at Hampstead—the most charm- 
ing old lady I ever saw. To-day I dine with Longman to meet 
Tom Moore, who is living incog. near this Nestor of publishers at 
Hampstead. Moore is fagging hard on his history of Ireland. I shall 
give you the particulars of all these things. in my letters hereafter. 

Poor Elia—my old favourite—is dead. I consider it one of the 
most fortunate things that ever happened to me to have seen him. 
I think I sent you in one of my letters an account of my breakfast- 
ing in company with Charles Lamb and his sister, (“ Bridget Elia,”’) 
in the Temple. The exquisite papers on his life and letters in the | 
Atheneum, are by Barry Cornwall. 








T’'ll fill one glass of claret, till it sparkles to the brim ; 

And, like a knight of chivalry, just vaulting on his steed, 
Commend me, to my patron saint, for a blessing and good speed. 
Oh lady, if my pulse beats high, and my heart trembles now, 

If there is flush upon my cheek, and fever on my brow, 

It is not lady, that I think, as others think to-night, 

Upon the struggle and the prize, the doubt and the delight ; 

Nor that I feel, as I have felt, ambition’s wayward thrill, 

Nor that defeat, so bitter once, is bitter to me stil]! ! ! 


I think of thee, I think of thee, it is but for thy sake, 

That wearied energies arise, and slumbering hopes awake ; 

On others, other smiles might fall, so only one were mine, 

For others, other praise might sound, so I were worthy thine. 

For other brows, the wreath might be ; but it were heaven’s own bliss, 
To fling it at thy feet and say, ‘thy friendship hath done this.” 


Whate’er of chasten’d pride is mine, whate’er of nurtured power, 
Of self-restraint when suns invite, of faith when tempests lower ; 
Whate’er of morning joy I know, whate’er of evening rest, 
Whate’er of love I yet deserve, from those I love the best ; 
Whate’er of honest fame upon my after lot may be, 

To thee, my best and fairest, I shall owe it all to thee! 


I am alone, I am alone! thou art not by my side ; 

To note the merit, or the fault, to flatter or to chide ; 

But oh! if fortune favour me, the effort and the prayer, _ [there ; 
My heart will strive when friends come round, to fancy thou art 
To hear, in ev’ry kindly word, an echo of thy tone, 

And clasp in ev'ry proffer'd hand, the pressure of thine own. 

As those who shed in fairy land their childhood’s happy tears, 
Have aye its trees before their sight, its musick in their ears, 
Thus, midst the sad realities of this unjoying scene, 

My soul will shrink from all that is, to all that once hath been ; 
Till common haunts where strangers meet, to sorrow or rejoice, 
Grow radiant with thy loveliness, and vocal with thy voice. 


My sister, for no sister can be dearer than thou art, 

My sister, for thou hadst to me, indeed a sister's part ; 

Our lots are all divided, but believe that I obey, 

And tell me thou beholdest, what I bid thee not repay, ; 
The star from heaven looks brightly down, upon the gloomy tide, 
It may not warm the mariner? sweet lady! let it guide. 
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ROME. 
Severat weeks have glided away, and found us still at the in- 


teresting toil of seeing Rome. Our persevering industry has car- | 


ried us, again and again, over the whole ground of the ancient and 
modern city. Crowding images of fountains, obelisks, arches, pyra- 
mids and towers; temples, amphitheatres, statues, palaces and co- 
lumns ; porticoes, baths, walls, aqueducts and frescoes ; gates, se- 
pulchres, bridges, galleries and squares, mingled together in broken 
and ponderous ruins, amid silence, gloom, desolation and solitude, 
interrupted only by the step of some mute and awe-struck specta- 
tor, or by the thousand immortal phantoms of the past, fill and im- 
press our minds to weariness, and furnish ample and almost painful 
employment for our dreams. A residence here forms a memorable 
era in one’s life. A still and golden climate disposes the stranger 
to revery, independent of its moral influences. The story of old 
Rome sweeps through his imagination with the power of a bold and 


solemn romance, whose characters are to him as familiar compa- || 


nions. In his quiet study, he has walked with her warriours, con- 
suls, emperours, tribunes and kings. He has conversed with her 
sages, poets, orators and statesmen. Even while mingling in the 
common, present world, he has met their stern and lofty forms in 
the pomp of marble, paintings and theatrical representation. With 
their chaste maids and heroick matrons he has sympathized as with 
beloved relatives. His blood has boiled at their wrongs, and his 
bosom has swollen over their loss, as over the tomb of a mother, a 
wife or a child. When Brennus, Hannibal, or Alarick swarmed be- 
neath her walls, and thundered at her gates, he started as if his 
own home were assailed ; and from the good Numa, to the brilliant 
and unfortunate Rienzi, her children have been the companions of 
many a lonely hour. The objects of his hate, his love, his wonder, 
gliding about him in all the aspects of human power and passion, and 
startling his spirit sometimes as if with the blast of a war trumpet. 
The sensation of connecting these glorious visions with the real 
world, of linking the Camillus or the Cicero of the imagination with 
the spot where the hero and the orator actually trod, with the iden- 
tical scenery which impressed their eyes and their minds, must sug- 
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blood of Europe, Africa and Asia; at length, swollen and diseased 
by age and intemperance, has sunk in death, and lo! his gigantick 
skeleton and mighty limbs. They have been stripped by noisome 
insects, and lie crumbling into dust. 

The solemnity and grandeur of this scene are much more lively to 
| an American. 
| Ethiopia, is every where marked with the physical traces of Rome. 
Her walls, towers, roads, arches and amphitheatres arose where- 
| ever her iron sceptre waved, and a thousand obscure plains and vil- 














| lages are consecrated by their vestiges. Sometimes the beggar 
| and sometimes the horse and the ass dwell beneath a stately arch, 
orin an abandoned temple ; and the pedestrian over Europe may often 


The old continent, even from Britain to Syria and 





| rest his limbs upon the fragment of some superb column, or by a costly 
fountain erected perhaps before the Cesars. The American alights | 
| amid these hallowed relicks, a visitant from a new world, as effectu- 
| ally as if the continent which gave him being, hung a silver planet 
|in the sky. Half the wondrous events and characters of the old | 
| world have insensibly mingled themselves in his imagination, with 

| the giants and dragons of the nursery ; and the first sight of these | 


coloured, and blasted from their course through centuries, as a ship 
+ be 1 { 


| speaking wrecks, these gloomy and prodigious realities, broken, dis- i 


TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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tue and wisdom’ Have two thousand years elevated the moral 
character of mankind? Was Washington more than Cincinnatus ! 
Were the subjects of Alexander or of Constantine less than those 
of Napoleon? In the tremendous vicissitudes of human affairs 
which have placed the images of two Christian apostles on the tri- 
umphal columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, which have reared 
the standard of Mahomet on Mount Calvary, and molten a statue of 
Jove into one of St. Peter ; may not some new hero, drunk with the 
conquests of accident or military genius, lead the hordes of over- 
populated Asia and Europe upon the broad and vacant fields of 
America, massacring her defenders, dragging her women into sla- 
very, and passing the ploughshare over the site of her towns’ 
What enterprise of Romulus or Cesar was more unjust than the 
oppressions of Great Britain against Ireland, or us, her American 
colonies? Was Commodus or Caligula more monstrous acci- 


|| dents of circumstance and nature than Danton, Marat and Robes- 


piere? And where have antiquity and paganism equalled the satanick 
horrours of the inquisition? But Rome is not the spot where hu- 
man nature would choose to be judged, unless a Channing stood 
here to defend her against the accusations of yonder plain. 

The renowned churches amply repay a visit from their intrinsick 
s. Their gorgeous displays of statuary and paintings, and 
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after a long voyage, startle with emotions which Pp 
Although the view from the Capitol might account for a rhapsody, | 
| if it did not excuse it, yet I will not detain you with our reveries or | 
our raptures. Of both we enjoyed an ample share, (indeed it is | 
enjoyment,) as all must who have the happiness to behold it. One | 
| or two questions, however, occurred to me as we beguiled the after- | 
| noon hours on the summit. 
| Is the principle which has reduced the edifices of Rome to ruin | 
| still in operation, and will they crumble from their present majestick | 
outlines, and pass away from the earth, so that at some future pe- 
| riod the antiquary will inquire where they stood? While con- 
| templating what time has done in so many thousand years, we are | 
| apt to forget that he is still in motion. The moment when Romu- 
lus slew his brother was once the present. Here spre) the grass, | 
there rolled the river, yonder bent the sky. This lonely hour in | 
which I have enjoyed so much, will one day belong to antiquity. 
Look! (for the expanded sun is on the horizon,) it has already | 
commenced its backward course, amid the mystery and the eter- | 
| nity of the past. The Coliseum, the most remarkable monument | 
| of all these mouldering wrecks, appears, from its present form, to | 
, be most liable to new changes ; and though it has remained nearly 
| two th d years, and, had it been left to time and nature alone, | 





gest even to the coldness of a philosopher, the idea of a pl g 
enchantment. It is like entering the mansion of a friend who but 
yesterday departed from the earth; beholding the table where he 
studied, the books which he read, and the garments which he wore; 
or going forth into his garden among the flowers which his hand 
had just weeded, and discovering upon the walk the print of a foot 
whose echo can never meet his ear again. 
We have been this afternoon to review at one glance, from the 
Capitoline Hill, the whole scene of our labours. This elevation— 
the head of the Roman empire—the citadel throne and centre of the 
earth, is an abrupt, but not lofty acclivicy, about four hundred yards 
in length, and two hundred in breadth, and is ascended, on severa! 
sides, by flights of steps. Here Romulus built his fortress, Tarpeia 
betrayed the city, Cesar fell, and Petrarch was crowned, and tem- 
ples and deities, porticoes and walls, monasteries and fortresses min- 
gle in its sacred dust. We climbed the broken steps. A withered 
woman craved “carila,” a bare-footed friar glided by from a con- 
vent, and a blind beggar was feeling his way beneath the lofty 
equestrian statue of the great Aurelius. A square, nearly completed 
by three lines of buildings, or as they are here called palaces, at 
present forms the piazza. In front of us as we reached the top, 
rose the senator's palace, whose tower commands, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary view on the globe. We entered the neglected 
building, toiled up the steep and winding stairs, and leaned from the 
lonely turret. The stillness and radiant beauty of earth, air and sky, 
were unparalleled. Around, the campagna stretched away on either 
side, with the immense level of an ocean; and the azure moun- 
tains in the distance, were silvered with snow. At our feet lay the 
vast and sublime panorama—ancient and modern Rome. The lat- 
ter, a broad extent of dense and burnt roofs, leads the eye along the 
shadowy line of the Corso. Amid a world of bristling domes and 
spires, at a short distance, the massy bulk of St. Peter's looms heavily 
into the heaven, and the roar of the thousands, the eloquent hum of 
human life, rises faintly on the air like the remote beating of surf 
against the beach. On the other hand, death has hushed all sound. The 
vast, voiceless, unpeopled plain spreads before the eye like a vision. 
Colossal fragments of a stupendous city, totally abandoned to soli- 
tude and ruin, lie scattered about, their huge forms softened in the 
mellow light, and their shadows thrown into-lengthened proportions 
upon the fresh, untrodden turf. Above them all, the tremendous rem- 
nant of the Coliseum lifts its blasted form in the noiseless and sub- 
lime solitude, chilling the heart like a spectre that, shrouded in the 
mysterious horrour of other worlds, stands before you at midnight, 
without speaking. Should a musing wanderer by the ocean-side, 
on a summer afternoon, when the rose-leaf scarcely stirs in the air, 
and the ripples on the beach do not move the tiny shells over which 
they break, suddenly behold the vestiges of some wrecked war-ship, 
the gigantick ribs and spars strewn confusedly along the strand, 
and the huge masts and mighty cannon still in the positions in which 
they have been cast by the billows, he would wonder at the ex- 
tremes of life and nature, with a sensation not unlike that with 
which, from the tower of the capitol in this soft and lovely hour, we 
regarded these traces of mighty power overcome and dashed to 
pieces by a mightier. The stupendous monster which for nearly 
three thousand years made the globe his lair, at first sating his in- 
fant appetite with the paltry prey of Tibur and Preneste, till grown 
a leviathan among nations, he gorged himself with the rights and 


| would have probably perished only with the “great globe itself.” | 


| christian worship, and a common quarry, from which brutal ra- | 
| pine long drew materials for other edifices. Three hundred years 
‘ago the whole exteriour circumference of one thousand six hundred | 
| and twelve feet stood entire. It is now rent asunder, and an | 
| immense segment of the wall is supported only by artificial aid. | 


amazement and admiration of posterity, is a question probably not | 
yet decided, or perhaps discussed, as the holy fathers of the 
imperial city have, at present, other fabricks to prop, beside those 
reared by the ambition of Titus; but, while measuring the stupen- 
dous and broken summit from its base, the giddy, insecure height | 
appears tottering in the air, and I half expeeted, as I turned away, 
to be astounded with the crash of its downfall. We may sympa- 
thize, in anticipation, with the regrets of posterity, for the loss of a 
spectacle so extraordinary and magnificent. 

There is, however, cause to hope that most of these monuments 
will remain without any important change—an impressive lesson to 
| future ages. The four great causes of their present ruin mentioned 
| by Mr. Gibbon, are the injuries of time and nature, the hostile at- 
| tacks of the barbarians and christians, the use and abuse of mate- 
| rials, and the domestick quarrels of the Romans. It may be pre- 
| sumed that the last three have ceased their operations, and even 
| the first must act with diminished power. The injuries of nature 





| arise from tempests, earthquakes or inundations. The first may | 


| overthrow a fabrick, but cannot destroy the materials. The geolo- 





It has been a theatre, a market, a fortress, a convent, a temple of || 
lar case of marble ;) the seat, whereon the soldiers cast lots for the 











Whether the strength of its original construction, and the assist- || 
ance of the modern architect will succeed in preserving it for the || 


| 


| apothecary's argument in Romeo and Juliet—‘ my poverty and not 





| gical character of their situation and the authority of experience 
| exempt them from serious apprehensions of the second, as one ele- 
| gant historian observes, that the city has ever been free ‘from 
| those convulsions of nature which in the climate of Antioch, Lisbon 
or Lima, have crumbled in a few moments the works of ages into 
the dust.” Danger from the Tiber is also now terminated in conse- 
quence of the remarkable elevation of the plain, by the deposites of 
its once ungovernable flood. The vague and unassisted enmity of 
time, then, is the only foe which these mighty vestiges have to fear; 
and as even his destroying step requires an indefinite number of 
centuries to dissolve to dust and air the rock and marble, their solid 
fragments may almost aspire to the same duration as the earth on 
which they lie. 

With these emblems of mortality before him, another reflection 
forces itself upon the most casual observer. Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope exhibit trains of other more ancient and resplendent cities, 
abondoned like this, to solitude and desolation. Sparta, Athens, 
Palmyra, Thebes, moulder all like wrecked ships, dry on the shore. 
Will the present metropolises of the world lie thus exposed to the 
wonder and pity of remote generations! Will some new barbari- 
ans strip St. Peter of its golden ceilings and precious marbles, and 
leave its grassy arena thus open to the sun and storm? Will Paris, 
London, and the fair and rising cities of my own land at length sink to 
ruin, their busy millions swept utterly away—their fields unpeopled 
and grown with weeds—their dwelling b and churches the haunt 
of owls, wolves and robbers? These questions involve others of 
yet broader importance. Is human nature capable of a permanent 














' improvement—may the earth at length unite in adoring truth, vir- 
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the perpetual profusion of precious marbles. But they advance a 
more serious claim to interest in their relicks. Nearly all being 
blessed with some sacred deposite, of divine origin and miraculous 
virtue, from the thumb to the head of a saint or an apostle. In spite 
of the thunders of Luther and his successors, a train of superna- 


|| tural agents is yet in attendance on the Pope and his bishops. The 


nymph of Numa has fled from the fountain of Egeria, and Jupiter 
and Minerva, with all their pagan pomp, are no longer present to 
their earthly worshippers ; but the hierarchy of saints and angels, 
with their subordinate deities, which the sturdy reformers imagined 
they had quieted for ever, are yet often occupied upon their old 
ground ; and, if nature is no longer as of yore, the “ obsequious 
handmaid of the pope,” she still sometimes waits upon him in a 
friendly way. The power of setting aside the course of the uni- 
verse, still resides in these old relicks. You would be astounded to 
hear a grave priest enumerating or exhibiting a lock of the Virgin 
Mary’s hair, and a piece of her petticoat—a robe of Jesus, sprink- 
led with his blood ; some drops of his blood in a vial; some of the 
water which flowed out of the wound in his side; a piece of the 
sponge, the lance, and the chain of the passion; the table off which 
he ate his last supper; a piece of the stone of the sepulchre, on 
which the angel sat; the porphyry pillar on which the cock crowed 
when Peter denied his Lord ; the well of Samaria; (a fine circu- 


garments ; the pillars of the temple rent asunder at the moment 
of crucifixion; the heads of Saints Peter and Paul; the baby- 
linen of Jesus, and the rod of Moses. Most of these we saw in 
San Giovanni in Laterano. One or two are, or at least were, exhi- 
bited in France. It 1s natural enough that these should be shown 
to the lower order of the Roman people, who devoutly believe their 
bishop can procure any favour from heaven by their potent aid ; 
but it is curious that they should continually expose them to the 
impious incredulity or ridicule of strangers. But perhaps the two 
or three paoli received as a douceur by the exhibiter, may afford the 


my will consents.” 

This mania for relicks and saints is the remnant of the corruptions 
consequent upon the conversion of Constantine, and for twelve hun- 
dred years raged almost beyond the credulity of these more en- 
lightened days. The disinterred bones of a martyr, or a malefactor, 
(mistakes will happen,) among other miraculous virtues, possessed 
the power of raising the dead. At Minorca, the relicks of Saint 
Stephen, in eight days, converted four hundred and fifty Jews ; and, 
in the seventeenth century, an inveterate ulcer was cured by the touch 
of a priekle from the holy thorn. In dismissing this subject, let me 
transcribe for you the following interesting passage from the “ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Empire.” 

“ After the final destruction of the temple, by the arms of Titus and 


Hadrian, a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated ground, as a 
deserted ; and, the vacant 


sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was 
space of the lower city was filled with the publick and private edifices 
of the Delean colony, which spread themselves over the vacant hill of 


Calvary. The holy places were polluted with monuments of idolatry ; 
and, either from design or accident, a chapel was dedicated to Venus, 
on the spot which had been sanctified by the death and resurrection of 
Christ. Almost three hundred years afier those stupendous events, the 
profane chapel of Venus was demolished by the r of Constantine ; 
and, the removal of the earth and stones, reveuled the holy sepulchre to 
the eyes of mankind. A magnificent church was erected on that mys- 
tick ground, by the first Christian emperour ; and the effects of his pious 
munificence were extended to every spot which had been consecrated 
by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of the Sow of Gon. 
“The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments of 
their redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims, 
from the shores of the Atlantick Ocean, and the most distant countries 
of the east ; and their — 


spiration of the genius of the ; 
fore the holy sepulchre, ascribed his livel 
to the more immediate influence of the divine spirit. The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene of 
each memorable event. They exhibited the instruments which had been 
used in the ion of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had pierced 
his hands, his feet, and his side ; the crown of thorns that was planted 
cn his head; the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above all, they 
showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was out of the 
earth in the reign of those fginoee whe innares isti 
anity in the banners ¢ the ae See. — 
necessary to account for its mary preservation 
discovery, were gradually without opposition. The 

of the true cross, which on Easter Sunday was exposed to the 
people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem ; and he, 

gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims by the gifts of pieces, 
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which they had enchased in gold, or gems, and carried away in triumph 
to their respective countries. But as this gainful branch of commerce 
must soon have been annihilated, it was found convenient to suppose, 
that the marvellous wood a secret power of vegetation ; and, 
that its substance, though continually diminished, still remained entire 
and unimpaired.” 

Many a youthful sentimentalist, full of idle rhetorick, will sigh 
at the contemplation of the venerable city; not that Rome has 
fallen, but that her fall and wreck have been so thoroughly de- 
scribed. ‘The painter and the poet have transferred, across the 
Atlantick, the images around me, and the reflections to which they 
give rise. Having myself disclaimed the ambition of a tourist, I 
listen to the voice of prudence, which warns me from the dangers 
of hackneyed ground, and I shall solicit the gratitude of the reader, | 
not for having written, but for having suppressed an elaborate diary | 
of our wanderings and investigations. A paragraph from the notes | 
of a traveller, at present in Rome, describing the Vatican asa “ large | 
building erected by several popes prior to the French revolution!” 
while received by most but as a matter of merriment, I shall im- 
prove into one of instruction. I may add, however, under the license | 
of personal impression, that the Fountain of Egeria, so much painted 
and praised, did not appear to us invested with other charms than 
those derived from association; that the shapeless and enormous 
fragments, usually scattered by travellers over the Palatine-hill, are 
either so diminished in size and number, or, perhaps, so sunken in 
the soil, as to be invisible to the prosaick coolness of a second visit ; 
that, notwithstanding the evidence of the guide-books and the col- 
lateral assurances of the cicerone, the skeptical student will often find 
his classical fervours abated by doubt and dissatisfaction, and that 
the Tarpeian Rock, (whose identity, by the way, was long disputed | 
by the antiquarians,) is approachable only through scenes of beg- | 
gary and filth, and that the eager visiter will never be more likely | 
to inquire ‘“ Where is it?” than while standing on its summit. | 
But Rome is changed, not only in a moral sense. The climate is | 
no longer the same, but appears yielding to the encroachments of 
the awful morbifick principle which already afflicts its people with | 
disease and premature death. The shrunken river winds through an | 
obstructed channel, (over what unheard of treasures!) and is nearly | 
lost to the purposes of navigation—the city has descended from | 
the seven hills, the plain itself has risen many feet, and the dreadful | 
summit of the Tarpeian cliff, which frowned over the Forum in the | 
days of Caius Manlius, has itself fallen, and its rocky fragments | 
have disappeared with the names of its thousand victims. 

Well, we have seen Rome. If it has been a sincere gratification, 
it has been also aheavy labour. So powerful are the necessary ex- | 
ertion and excitement, boih mental and bodily, that candidly the 
spirit faints under the task, and we long for the repose and dulness | 
of the common world. In some cases it is greatly prejudicial to 
the health, and an instance came under my observation, of a young 
man who actually killed himself here by sight-seeing. You have | 
sometimes undertaken to show a country friend the curiosities of | 
New-York—the ship-yards and steam-boats, Broadway and the 
battery, the Park theatre and the cathedral, (that dim link in the 
gorgeous chain coiled about the globe.) You have taken him to , 
the academy of arts, down to Wall-street, and into Seudder’s mu- 
seum, and mounted up the cupola of the City-hall to get a view of 
the town and bay. After these achievements, you doubtless fan- 
cied yourself tired. Tired! Poor, benighted person! why your 
veins ran lightning, and your hat and boots were embellished with the | 
wings of Mercury, compared with the exhausted, dripping, re- | 
luctant wretches, daily dragged the rounds of this imperial city, | 
across the sunshiny squares, amid filth, offals, market-women, beg- | 
gars, asses, barefooted friars and skinned bull-frogs ; into churches, ’ 
whose sudden chill threatens health and life; now by torch-light 
exploring dungeons; now, with an umbrella, climbing hills, towers, 
steep flights of steps ; here within the hall of St. Peter’s, there in | 
the Marmentine prisons, panting and sweating, swearing and wish- 
ing Rome and all her classical! associations to the very devil. Then | 
the cicerone, a dull, unceasing, unfeeling rascal, dinging their ears 
with swollen descriptions of heaven only knows what! Some one 
says, not without a show of reason, “ the pleasure is not to travel,” 
but “to have travelled. 

You will not require at my hands any more description of the 
Holy City. We have seen the pope, of course; but my pen shall 
not invade his repose. To look at him is as much a matter of ne- | 
cessity, as to see the /ion when you have paid to enter a menagerie ; | 
but I never could bear the keeper to poke and torment the tired \ 
and drowsy creature, that he might turn, and growl, and show his 
teeth to the company. Somehow cr other, too, now that the first | 
solemn thrill has subsided, and my mind gathers in its strained and 
drooping faculties from their flights into the past, there appears in | 
the present so much to despise, to pity, to ridicule, that in some | 
moods, a feeling of indignation and disgust creeps over me, and | 
makes me sick, if not of human nature, at least of Rome. What I 
see and hear jars on my sense, with a moral galvanism that keeps | 
the soul ever starting and unquiet ; then all the people with whom | 
T have any dealings, are such unblushing cheats, from the cameriera, | 
that sweeps your rooms, to the landlord that rents them ; and all the | 
surrounding population, from the feeble pope, presiding day after day | 
over the paltry mummeries of his office, to the importunate beggar | 
that clings to your quickening steps, and the assassin who watches | 
for you in the night; all appear so bent and warped out of the vir- | 
tue and dignity of human nature, that I shall bid adieu to the Eter- | 
nal City, with no other sigh than that bestowed upon those who 
remain behind. It was our intention te have gone on to Naples, | 
but we are so sated with this great moral feast, that we have gladly | 
reserved Naples for some hungrier hour. As we propose again | 
visiting Rome in another mood, this delay is the less dangerous. | 


| bird, which had repeatedly uttered a single cry, as it were of warn- 











SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





THE YEMASSEE. 

[We cannot deny ourselves and our readers the pleasure of one 
more extract from the new romance, by the author of “ Guy Rivers.” 
We think it admirable, (the extract we mean,) as a piece of highly- 
wrought and beautiful description. ] 





‘He does not come—he does not come,”’ she murmured, as she 
stood contemplating the thick copse spreading before her, and form- 
ing the barrier which terminated the beautiful range of oaks which 
constituted the grove. How beautiful were the green and garniture 
of that little copse of wood. The leaves were thick, and the grass 
around lay folded over and over in bunches, with here and there a 
wild flower gleaming from its green, and making of it a beautiful 
carpet of the richest and most various texture. A small tree rose 
from the centre of a clump, around which a wild grape gadded luxu- 
riantly ; and, with an incoherent sense of what she saw, she lin- 
gered before the little cluster, seeming to survey that which she 
had no thought for at the moment. Things grew indistinct to her 
wandering eye—the thought was turned inward—and the musing 
spirit denying the governing sense to the external agents and con- 
ductors, they failed duly to appreciate the forms that rose, and float- 
ed, and glided before them. In this way, the leaf detached made 
no impression upon the sight that was yet bent upon it; she saw 
not the bird, though it whirled, untroubled by a fear, in wanton cir- 
cles around her head—and the black-snake, with the rapidity of an 
arrow, darted over her path without arousing a single terrour in the 





form that otherwise would have shivered but at its appearance. And 
yet, though thus indistinct were all things around her to the musing 
mind of the maiden, her eye was singularly impressed with one object, | 
peering out at intervals from the little bush beneath it. She saw, or | 
thought she saw, at moments, through the bright green of the leaves. 
a star-like glance, a small bright ray, subtile, sharp, beautiful—an | 
eye of the leaf itself, darting the most searching looks into her own. | 
Now the leaves shook and the vines waved elastically and in beau- 
tiful forms before her, but the star-like eye was there, bright and 

gorgeous, and still glancing up to her own. How beautiful—how 
strange, did it appear to the maiden. She watched it still with a | 
dreaming s@nse, but with a spirit strangely attached by its beauty— 
with a feeling in which awe and admiration were equally commin- | 
gled. She could have bent forward to pluck the gem-like thing from | 
the bosom of the leaf in which it seemed to grow, and from which | 
it gleamed so brilliantly ; but once, as she approached, she heard a | 
shrill scream from the tree above her—such a scream as the mock- 
bird makes, when angrily, it raises its dusky crest, and flaps its wings 
furiously against its slender sides. Such a scream seemed like a 
warning, and though yet unawakened to full consciousness, it repelled | 
her approach. More than once, in her survey of this strange ob- 
ject, had she heard that shrill note, and still had it carried to her 
ear the same note of warning, and to her mind the same vague con- 
sciousness of an evil presence. But the star-like eye was yet upon | 
her own—a small, bright eye, quick like that of a bird, now steady | 
in its place and observant seemingly only of hers, now darting for- 
ward with all the clustering leaves about it, and shooting up toward 
her as if wooing her to seize. At’another moment riveted to the | 
vine which lay around it, it would whirl round and round, dazzingly | 
bright and beautiful, even as a torch, waving hurriedly by night in | 
the hands of some playful boy; but, in all this time, the glance was | 
never taken from her own—there it grew, fixed—a very principle | 
of light—and such a light—a subtile, burning, piercing, fascinating | 
light, such as gathers in vapour above the old grave, and binds us 


|| as we look—shooting, darting directly into her own, dazzling her 
'| gaze, defeating its sense of discrimination, and confusing strangely 


that of perception. She felt dizzy, for,as she looked, a cloud of 
colours, bright, gay, various colours, floated and hung like so much 

drapery around the single object that had so secured her attention | 
and spell-bound her feet. Her limbs felt momently more and more | 
insecure—her blood grew cold, and she seemed to feel the gradual 

freeze of vein by vein, throughout her person. At that moment a 
rustling was heard in the branches of the tree beside her, and the 


ing, above her, flew away from his station with a scream more 
piercing than ever. This movement had the effect, for which it really 
seemed intended, of bringing back to her a portion of the conscious- 
ness she seemed so totally to have been deprived of before. She 
strove to move from before the beautiful but terrible presence, but 
for a while she strove in vain: ‘The rich, star-like glance still ri- 
veted her own, and the subtle fascination kept her bound. The men- 
tal energies, however, with the moment of their greatest trial, now 
gathered suddenly to her aid ; and, with a desperate effort, but with 
a feeling still of most annoying uncertainty and dread, she succeed- 
ed partially in the attempt, and leaned backward against the neigh- 
bouring tree, feeble, tottering, and depending upon it for that sup- | 
port which her own limbs almost entirely denied her. With her | 
movement, however, came the full development of the powerful | 
spell and dreadful mystery before her. As her feet receded, though | 
but a single pace, to the tree against which she now rested, the au- 
dibly articulated ring, like that of a watch when wound up with the 
verge broken, announced the nature of that splendid yet dangerous 
presence, in the form of the monstrous rattlesnake, now, but a few 
feet before her, lying coiled at the bottom of a beautiful shrub, with 
which, to her dreaming eye, many of its own glorious hues had been 
associated. She was conscious enough to discriminate and to per- 
ceive, but terrour had denied her the strength necessary to fly from 
her dreadful enemy. There still the eye glared beautifully bright 
and piercing upon her own ; and, seemingly in a spirit of sport, he 
slowly unwound himself from his coil, then immediately, the next | 
moment again gathered himself into its muscular masses—the rat- 
tle still slightly ringing at intervals, and giving forth that paralyzing 
sound, which, once heard, is remembered for ever. The reptile all 
this while appeared to be conscious of, and to sport with, while seek- 
ing to excite her terrours. Now, with its flat head, distended 
mouth, and eurving neck, would it dart forward its long form toward 
her—its fatal teeth, unfolding on either side of its jaws, seeming to | 
threaten her with instantaneous death, while its powerful eye shot 

forth glances of that fata] power of fascination, malignantly bright, 

which, by paralyzing with a novel form of terrour and of beauty, 

may readily account for the spell it possesses of binding the feet of 

the timid, and denying to fear even the privilege of flight. Then, | 








: . ned : || the next moment, recovering quickly, it would resume its folds 
Out of four or five dishonest vetéurini, I have just selected, appa- | A, y° _ 


rently, the most moderate scoundrel, to carry us back to Florence. ! 


with arching neck, which now glittered like a bar of brazed copper, 
and fixed eye, continue, calmly as it were, to contemplate the vic- 


|| actually, in part, resting upon her person. 








tim of its secreted venom—the pendulous rattle still ringing the 
death-note, as if a the conscious mind for the fate which is 
at hand. Its various folds were now complete—the coil forming a 
series of knots—the muscles, now and then, rising rigidly into a 
hill, now eorded down by the pressure of another of its folds into 
a valley. These suddenly unclasping, in the general effort to strike 
its enemy, give it that degree of impetus which enables it to make 
its stroke as fatal, at the full extent of its own length, as when, sud- 
denly invaded, its head is simply elevated and the blow given. 

The glance of Bess Matthews at this moment upon her enemy, 
assured her that the sport of the deadly reptile was about to cease. 
She could not now mistake the fearful expression of his eye. She 
strove to scream, but her voice died away in her throat. Her li 
were sealed—she sought to fly, but her limbs were palsied—s 
had nothing left of life but its consciousness ; and in despair of es- 
cape, with a single scream, forced from her by the accumulated 
agony, she sunk down upon the grass before her enemy—her eyes, 
however, still open, and still looking upon those which he directed 
for ever upon them. She saw him approach—now advancing, now 
receding—now swelling in every part with something of anger, 
while his neck was arched beautifully like that of a wild horse 
under the curb; until, at a oy: tired as it were of play, like the 
cat with its victim, she saw the neck growing larger and becoming 
completely bronzed whea about to strike—the huge jaws unclosi 
almost directly above her, the long tubulated fang, charged with 
venom, ewe | from the cavernous mouth—and she saw no 
more! Insensibility came to her aid, and she lay almost lifeless 
under the very folds of the monster. In that moment the c 
parted—and an arrow, piercing him through and through the neck, 
bore his head forward to the ground, alongside of the maiden, 
while his spiral extremities, now unfolding in his own agony, were 
i The arrow came from 
the fugitive Occonnestoga, who had fortunately reached the spot, 
in season, on his way to the Block-house. He rushed from the 
copse, as the snake fell, and, with a stick, fearlessly approached 
him where he lay writhing upon the grass. Seeing him advance, 
the courageous reptile made an effort to regain his coil, while 
shaking the fearful rattle violently at every evolution which he took 
for that purpose ; but the arrow, completely passing through his 
neck, opposed an unyielding obstacle to the endeavour; and find- 
ing it hopeless, and seeing the new enemy about to assault him, 
with something of the spirit of the white man under like circum- 
stances, he turned recklessly round, and striking his charged fangs, 
so that they were riveted in the wound they made, into a suscepti- 
ble part of his own body, he threw himself over upon his back with 
a single convulsion, and, a moment after, lay dead upon the person 
of the maiden. 


Farther extracts from Mr. Verplanck’s “ Discourse on the Influence of 
Moral Causes on Opinion, Science and Literature.” 





EVIL INFLUENCE OF PARTY SPIRIT AND PERSONAL VIEWS OR PRE- 
JUDICES ON THE SCIENCE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


“ Still, let us not be too loud and bold in our exultation. Let us not 
too complacently contrast our superiority in that moral wisdom whence 
sound knowledge springs, with the faults and errours of our ancestors. A 
purer religion has beamed upon us, giving light by its very reflection, 
even to those who turn away their eyes and hide their faces from its di- 
rect rays. 

“Yet, with all these advantages, this comparative freedom from the 
dominion of external influences, the encouragement of so many and such 
brilliant examples of devotion to scientifick truth, and of glorious suc- 
cess in its pursuit, the blaze of light surrounding us, the exciting atmo- 
sphere of free inquiry and bold discussion that we hourly breathe, this 
magnificent accumulation of knowledge with which the general mind is 
enriched, the power it has given us over nature, and the increased vi- 
gour our intellects may draw from it, for farther and nobler conquests— 
in spite of all these, the present generation has still to blush for many of 
the self-same impediments to the study of truth under which our pre- 
decessors laboured—with them, indeed, the misfortunes of their times 
and circumstances; with us, wilful and self-imposed. 

‘“** People complain of false theories,’ was the remark of a distin- 
guished medical teacher; ‘save me from false facts.’ It has, for in- 
stance, unfortunately been the opprobrium of medical science, and some 
of its collateral branches, that scarcely any great question can arise, in- 
volving the nature and operation of those wide-wasting diseases which 
sweep myriads of our race to the tomb, without the professors of the 
healing art being split into parties—I might almost call them factions— 
contending with all the indiscriminate zeal of rival politicians. In the 
intemperate heat of controversy, how often has it happened that the 


'| main facts of a medical discussion of vital interest are seen or related 


only through the medium of a favourite theory, and thus for every useful 
purpose perverted, falsified, or suppressed. Thus, in one of the most 
beneficent of human occupations, the love of victory, the pride of theory 
or of education, the spirit of party, and sometimes, too, the meaner 
excitement of personal dislike, or envy, or professional Spe is suf- 
fered to overshadow and darken the most important, and perhaps the 
most obvious truths. I do not select the quarrels of physicians for spe- 
cial censure. Various circumstances of my life have brought me much 
in contact with that profession. I am no scoffer at medicine. The more 
1 have seen of the profession, and especially of the application of their 
skill, on the great scale of hospitals and other publick institutions, exhi- 
biting there ‘the power of art, without the show,’ the more has their art 
gained on my confidence, their knowledge on my respect, and their per- 
sonal character on my esteem. It is on these very accounts that the 
occasional supremacy of inferiour and worldly motives over the simple 
love of truth, on such subjects, and among such men, is the more to 
be lamented. 


‘ Who would not smile, if such a man be there ? 
Who would not mourn, if Atticus were he ?’ 


“ But theirs is no singular pre-eminence in this melancholy subjection 
of the reason to the inferiour active faculties and the consequent per- 
version of its most important conclusions. Why is it that doubt and 
darkness still seem to hang around so many of the great truths of poli- 
tical science, of moral government, of religious faith? Much of this 
doubt we must unquestionably allow to arise from the nature of the sub- 
jects themselves, and much from that of our own minds, too dwarfish to 
grasp the things which partake of infinity and eternity—too dim-sighted 
to trace the deep and intricate windings of our own spirits and hearts. 
But how much also from the evil passions and the worldly interests that 
intrude themselves unbidden into all moral inquiry, nor fear to % 
with unhallowed feet in the very sanctuary of the Most High? 

“« Among the views of futurity described by Milton as having been ex- 
hibited from the ‘specular mount’ to the cleansed and opened eyes of 
our first parents, is that of the temptation and fall of that grave race 
men, whose lives 

‘ Religious, titled them the sons of God ; 

. *© 72 2.» 
Just men who seem’d, and all their study bent 
To worship God aright, and know his works, 
Not hid.’ ’ 
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NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 





MRS. AUSTIN. 

Tuts lady has acted an engagement at the Park theatre, and 
taken a benefit, the only appearance she has made on those boards 
this season, and the Jast appeal which she will make there gpovtane 
to her departure for Europe, “her native fields”—so say the bills. 

Mrs. Austin has for many years been an especial favourite of ours, 
and we are somewhat tenacious of our character for good taste in 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Morning, an extract Ms.,” is respectfully declined, there are 
good thoughts in it, senate ieietededenedied be te 
sake of rhyme. The lines “ To Miss G.,” because readers in general 
care nothing for these nddresses to } individuals. “ Pulaski,” 


because there is a dreadful confusion of ideas in the very first stanza ; we 


can make no sense . 
“Let all notes of gladness 
On wings of silence soar.” 








| Land owners began to dig, and cabinetmakers to try their hand at 
competition with Messrs. Clementi and Broadwood. How is it 
now! An imported piano is scarcely ever seen ; and reason good, 
| for we can make them better. Osborne's superb instruments are ully 
| equal in tone and durability to those of the best English makers, and 
far superiour in external beauty. They cannot, or they will not polish 
mahogany in England, as is done by our workers in thai rich material, 
| or perhaps they do not get wood of such fine quality. Then again, 
| to look at the numbers that are manufactured—the extent to which 


"Sar atoad a 


the charming science of musick. We have gradually seen the pro- An “ Impromptu,” because we think the adulation bestowed upon the lady |) +) business is pursued. See the vast buildings that are erected for 


3s of that science in this metropolis, and she is so closely iden- |} therein referred to, ravagant. She is undoubtedly a clever | . . , 
tified with it, that fine English musick and Mrs. Austin seem sy- || man, but there is no reason, that we know of, why all the world should | its prosecution ; that of the Nunns, for example, on the Third Ave- 
nonymous. Why, during this, her last season, she has been per- —_ wi pen rae her glory. “‘ Woman oe show,” because our | nue ; and the new one now in progress by Osborne, some distance 
mitted to give so much of her melody to our brethren of Philadel- ible,” p Ree eben! Ry the Gun. Tie cobsigtee- | this side of it, at the corner of Fourteenth-street. The South Ame- 
phia, Boston, fon oe nee § pay wed do nes rage ¥ tion of “.D. W. jr.” is received and under considerciien, The penclatiin {| rican market is supplied almost exclusively from New-York, Phila- 
discover ; we only know that we have missed her at the » ani from Anacreon is filed away for insertion in some future number ; we can- || delphia and Boston—by the way, Chickering, of the latier city, 
we can venture to add from our own observation, that the publick |} ‘not tell how soon or late it will . The lines signed “ Puer,” are || makes first-rate instruments. A axtel : 

have missed her also. Indeed, there appears a very general feeling, || very clever, as the production of “a boy at school,” but we cannot afford | h “er Se Sa eete Sy Se eae 
that during her last season we ought to have seen more of this long | a either prose or poetry, the merit of which ts that of circumstance.  & thousan planoes are manufactured every year in this single city, 
resident singer, who has so successfully stood the “fiery ordeal” of | <;' , * nae as em to vy! room for iat is intrinsically good. If || which sell at from two to seven hundred dollars a-piece; say three 
publick approbation ; the furnace being heated, to fire-king proof, || 0 i hus prance i. easuail Fp gar pean me vw. An, || hundred for the average, and we have about three hundred thou- 
by the constant accession of fresh fuel in the shape of ly im- “An Englishman” is wrong. “ Reflections an the grave of Franklin,” | sand dollars distributed every year among the makers of this single 
h,) Lines“ To M.,” || article of luxury, for which, twenty years ago, we were entirely de- 
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ported stars. We admit that for a short period a nev vocal, comick, 
or tragick face is an attraction, but we may fairly compliment Mrs. 
Austin in telling her that her face not only is not worn out, but is 
the better for wear, and we are ready to receive, most complacently, 
the pretty speech which, of course, she will offer in reply, viz. that 








she is ready to absolve us from all charge of fickleness and incon- 
stancy ; and as for our good taste, she is bound to insist upon that | 
or she will libel herself. 

So much was implied in the three bows which the spirit Ariel 
made when called out on the night of her benefit, we expected to | 
hear her talk—but she disappointed us. In sober truth, the fine | 
houses Mrs. Austin drew, the numerous audience which assembled } 
at her benefit, and the marked approbation she received are quite 
sufficient to demonstrate the value which the publick of New-York 
set on her talents. We understand that Mrs. Austin proposes to 
sail on the first of May. Is it impossible that previous to her de- 
parture she can be heard in this city? A re-engagement of two 
nights took place, and on the last evening the house was crowded. 
We consider that unless the nights are occupied at the theatre, this 
might be effected, or at least the fair vocalist may, with advantage 
to herself, give a farewell concert during this month. We doubt 
whether there is any member of the profession who will not be 
ready to volunteer the aid of his talents on such an occasion. We 
trust our hint will not be given in vain, and we know that it coin- 
cides with publick opinion. 


ADDRESS, 


Spoken by Mrs. Chapman, at the benefit given to James Sheridan Knowles, 
at the Park theatre, April 8th. 

Nay !—Mr. Simpson !—’Tis not kind—polite— 
To shut me out, sir !—I’m in such a fright !— 

I cannot speak the lines, I’m sure !—Oh, fy ! 
To say I must—but if I must—lI’ll try! 

From him I turn to these more generous souls, 
The drama’s patrons and the friends of Knowles. 
Why what a brilliant galaxy is here! 

What stars adorn this mimick hemisphere ! 

Names that shine brightest on our country’s page t 
The props of science—literature—the stage ! 
Above—below—around me—woman smiles, 

The fairest floweret of these western wilds— 

All come to pay the tribute of their praise 

To the first dramatist of modern days ; 

And welcome, to the green home of the free, 
With heart and hand, the bard of liberty ! 

His is a wizard wand. Its potent spell 
Broke the deep slumber of the patriot Tell! 

And placed him on his native hills again, 

The pride and glory of his fellow men! 

The poet speaks—for Rome Virginia bleeds ! 
Bold Caius Gracchus in the forum pleads ! 
Alfred—the Great, because the good and wise, 
Bids prostrate England from her thraldom rise ! 
Sweet Bess, the beggar's daughter, beauty’s queen, 
Walks forth the joy and wonder of the scene ! 
The Hunchback enters—kindly—fond—severe— 
And last, behold the glorious Wife appear ! 
These are the bright creations of a mind 
Glowing with genius, chastened and refined. 

Tn all he’s written, be this praise his lot, 

** Not one word, dying, would he wish to blot !” 

Upon my life ‘tis no such easy thing 
To laud the bard, unless an eagle’s wing 
My muse would take ; and, fixing on the sun 
Her burning eye, soar as his own has done! 

Did you speak, sir!—What, madam, did he say? 
Wrangling !—for shame !—before your wedding-day ! 
Nay, gentle lady, by thine eyes of blue, 

And vermeil blushes, I did not mean you. 

Bless me, what friends at every glance I see! 
Aitists and authors—men of high degree ; 

Grave politicians, who have weighed each chance— 
The next election, and the war with France ; 
Doctors, just come from curing half a score, 

And belles, from killing twice as many more ; 
Judges, recorders, aldermen and mayors, 

Seated, like true republicans, down stairs ! 

All wear a glow of sunshine in their faces 

Might well become Apollo and the graces, 

Except one yonder, with a look infernal, 

Like a blurr’d page from Fanny Kemble’s Journal! 

But to my task. The muse, when I began, 
Spoke of the writer—welcome ye the man. 
Genius, at best, acts but an humble part, 

Unless obedient to an honest heart. 

And such a one is his, for whom, to-night, 

These walls are crowded with this cheering sight. 
Ye love the poet—oft have conn’d him o’er— 
Knew ye the man, ye’d love him ten times more. 








| ed to the great enlargement of knowledge, among the body of the 








Ye criticks spare him from your tongue and quill, 
Ye gods applaud him, and ye fops be still. 





“* Anocean scene,” (simply on account of its great lengt 
(for the reason set forth in the second and third lines of this notice,) and 
“* Lines written upon seeing the plate ‘ Evening,’” (because they are no- 
thing more than very unmeaning Son cut up into lines, without the least 
regard even to measure)—are all declined. Tcanterel Gameiedine 


are yet lying, unread, upon our table, which we will dispose of as soon as || 
possible. e shall probably insert the communication signed “ Fiat Jus- 
titia” in our next. “ Allemande— 


the pianoforte, EB. T. 
Coolidge,” is accepted with thanks, and shal coal ina a aa 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1835. 
Literary hoaxes.—It has been remarked, that the periodical cri- 
ticism of England is superiour to that of all the world beside in 
vigour, at least, if not in justice and profundity. The observation 
is, undoubtedly, a true one. There is a dash, a pungency, a bold- 
ness in the reviews, particularly those of the monthlies, and, more |, 
particularly still, in those of Blackwood and Frazer, which cannot 
be, or, at all events, is not surpassed. ‘They do cut a poor fellow |, 
up in the most effectual and satisfactory manner. But, on the other 
hand, there is no denying that the writers in these magazines are | 
often most atrociously unjust and unfair to authors; they do not | 
mind sacrificing reputation or feelings to a well-conceived jest ; and, 
although the extreme tact and talent with which their jokes are | 
played off command admiration, it is seriously qualified by the | 
recklessness in which they are conceived and executed. A piece | 
of solemn waggery has lately been enacted by some clever, but | 
mischievous, contributor to Frazer’s Magazine, very similar in cha- | 
racter to that not long since perpetrated, in this country, against 
Mr. Wilde, of Georgia; with this difference, however, that in the 
one case nothing more was intended than a little private amuse- 
ment, by mystifying a few individuals; while, in the other, the 
hoax was deliberately palmed off on the publick, although evidently 
calculated to injure a writer of reputation, if not actually designed 
for that very purpose. We perceive, by the way, that the article 
in which the jest was enacted, is alluded to by our associate, Willis, 
in the letter contained in the present number of our journal; but 
from the manner in which he speaks of it, we are led to infer, that, 
when he wrote, the hoax had not yet been discovered. The paper 








pendent on Germany and England.» 





Criticism.—When will criticks learn the true demand of their 
vocation—that it is their province not to punish but to correct—not 
to drive from the field of literature, but to guide in its difficult and 
thorny paths! The prevalent errour of reviewers is, that they place 
themselves in the relation of enemies and not of friends to the au- 
thors upon whose works they assume the privilege to sit in judg- 
ment, and are more eager to detect a fault than to point out a merit. 
They are more anxious to display their own power of rebuke, than 
the claims to admiration of the writer whom they summon before 
the self-elected tribunal of their own infallibility. They would be 
censors and not judges. We regret to say that a most outrageous 
instance of this feeling has recent!y been presented in a periodical 
for which we have a great respect, and of which we are at all times 
glad to spéak in the language of commendation—the New- England 
Magazine. Among the reviews in the number for the current month, 


| is one of the dramatick poem, (Philip Van Artevelde,) which has 


been so highly eulogized by the capable and honest criticks of Eng- 
land, (for such there are,) and by many of our own ablest and most 
accomplished scholars. The work is what we have termed it, a 
dramatick poem ; its length—it fills two duodecimo volumes, of the 
ordinary novel size—its construction and its preface, all declare in 
the plainest language that it was never designed for representation 
on the stage. The author has taken pains to advise the reader of 
this fact; to remove any erroneous impression as to the dramatick 
pretensions of his work that might arise from its division into acts 
and scenes—soliloquies and dialogue. Yet in the very teeth of this, 
the reviewer in the Magazine begins his notice with a charge of un- 
filness for representation—of dramatick incapability—assuming all 
the while, that this is a grievous failure. He drags the author upon 
the stage, merely that he may pelt him off again; ascribing to him 
as a fault the non-attainment of certain requisites, which the pre- 
face shows that he had no purpose or intention of attaining! This 
is not criticism. Would it be fair to object against the artist who 
should make an admirable sketch in pencil that it wanted the va- 
rious hues of nature’ Certainly not; he would answer justly, “I 
intended it only for a pencil drawing, not for a finished picture in 
oils; judge me by the standard which I have had in view, and by 


| which I have been governed in my work ; not by an arbitrary rule 


of your own making, to which I had no reference in my progress.” 


in question appeared in Frazer's Magazine some months ago, and || And such should be the conduct of the critick who reviews a book. 


was an elaborate charge of plagiarism from sundry old and little |) tye should first discover what the author pr 
} - ' r 


1 and intended to 





known French poets, who, in fact, never existed, brought against | perform, and then examine how he has fulfilled his undertaking. He 


Thomas Moore, and supported by numerous quotations in that lan- }; 


may indeed go farther than this ; he may discuss the question whe- 


guage, from the songsters whom he was accused of robbing. ‘The || ther that which the author undertook to do was right and proper to 


evidence was apparently conclusive ; for the ideas, and even the 
very construction, were almost identical with many of his finest and | 
most frequently-quoted passages. ‘The charge, of course, excited | 
no small attention for a time; but, as in the case of Mr. Wilde, the | 
trick was soon discovered. The quotations were, in fact, transla- 
tions from Mr. Moore’s English ; admirably done, and in so perfect | 
imitation of the poets, who actually flourished in the age to which | 
they were ascribed, that scholars, most familiar with the literature 
of France, might have been, and, in fact, were deceived by them. 





Pianofortes.—We have heretofore in several instances noticed 
the astonishing increase of musical taste, not only in the city of | 
New-York, but throughout the Union generally. We have advert- 


people—the improvement of professional musicians in skill—the 
formation of bands, clubs, societies and orchestras—and the vast 


resort of delighted listeners to operas, theatres, gardens and con- 


cert-rooms where musick is the sole attraction. Jt is probable, 
however, that in nothing is our rapid progress in musical feeling 
and science more strikingly exemplified than in the establishment 
of piano-making, as an extensive and profitable branch of business. 
Perhaps there is no other in which so large an amount of capital 


has been employed, and so great excellence attained, within so short |) 


a period. We put forth no claims to reverence on the score of 
years, yet we remember the time when the presence of a piano 
in the house was among the notable tances of cx t in 
the neighbourhood ; now you find them everywhere—indispensable 
articles of furniture, like a candlestick or a dining-table. At that 
time, moreover, none were accounted really worth having, except 
the English, and every ship that arrived from London or Liverpool 
was almost as certain to have two or three pianoes on board, as 
an anchor or a compass. But the time was destined to arrive when 
there should be no more importation of pianoes.or of Liverpool coal. 








be done ; but nothing can he more unjust, or more absurd, than to 
censure the non-performance of what was never undertaken; to 
find fault because a certain purpose is not effected, which formed 
no part of the author's plan and for which he has made no effort. 





Yames and titles—We Americans certainly have a prodigious 
hankering for high-sounding appellations. We see it in every- 


thing ; in the names of towns, persons, institutions and omnibuses. 


Confining our observations to these last, for example, what a cata- 
logue of Mazeppas, Lafayettes, Napoleons and Washingtons do 
they present! Now in England—we can make comparison with 
no other country, for in no other, that we know of, are distinctive 
individual names ever applied to vehicles of any description—the 
title chosen is generally expressive of some peculiar quality claimed 
by the proprietor as belonging to his coach in a superiour degree, as 
the Safety, the Regulator, the Nonpareil, or the Celerity ; but our 
Jehus or their employers have a passion for names that have “ filled 
| the world with wonder.” Then for our publick instituti hools, 
| in particular—nothing will serve them but Greek and Latin; they 
are all Philo-lexian, or Philo-mathian, or Philo something or other. 
An advertisement that caught our eye, a few days since, while 
| skimming over a country paper, suggested this paragraph. It 
| began in ihis wise; “ Philopedean Seminary.—This institution, 
| formerly known by the name of the New-Canaan Academy, is 
| situated,” etc. ete. Now why could not the principal content him- 
| self with his old name, which sounded well enough, and had an 
| intelligible meaningt Philopedean may, for aught we know, be 

provided with a meaning also, but we confess our ignorance as to 
| what it is; and we cannot, for the life of us, conceive that any 
parent would be more likely to send his children to gather wisdom 
| and learning at the ‘‘ Philopewdean Seminary,” than at the same 
| establishment under its more honest, plain, straight-forward name of 
| the “ New-Canaan Academy.” 
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MISCELLANY. 
WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER. 


We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade ; 

Since first beneath the chestnut trees, 
In infancy we played ; 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow: 

We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 





We have been gay together ; 
We have laughed at little jests ; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now has fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together ; 
We have wept with bitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumbered 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow ; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now?! 





ATTENDING AUCTIONS.—BY M, M. NOAH. 


This is the season of the year preparatory to the first of May, 
when families sell their household furniture, either to purchase ; 
new stock, or remove to the country, and these furniture auction 
are attended by crowds of ladies. It is astonishing to witness the 
avidity with which the papers are examined for the purpose of dis- 
covering auction notices, and the bustle of early dress and prepara- 
tion to visit the house from which the red flag is displayed. A con- 
tinual current sets toward the mansion, particularly if the furniture 
is elegant and the owner fashionable ; and in this squeeze we shall 
find persons of all characters and pursuits—some to replenish their 
stock—others to sell again—and most for their curiosity. A cele- 
brated bachelor, who lately sold out, was honoured with an immense 
party of young ladies, who came to pry into the comforts and mys- 
teries of ‘single blessedness,” in such crowds, that the staircases, 
antechambers, and all the rooms were jammed as close as a bag of 
cotton. There were shrieking and fainting, and everything sold for 
twenty per cent. above its re. te from a spirit of competition, and a 
want of practical knowledge; and this curiosity, we are bound to 
say, is carried to an extreme, that even interdicted places, where 
rich furniture is to be sold, is incontinently visited by the ladies. 
Now, we like enterprise and competition, when judiciously direct- 
ed ; but it is quite amusing to witness some of the scenes, together 
with the ingenuity of the auctioneer, who, if clever, makes the most 
of these jarring conflicts. ‘That beautiful chimney-glass, eighty 
inches by forty—a splendid size—very few to be had—thank ye for 
a bid, ladies and gentlemen.” “ Fifty dollars.” ‘* Oh, Mrs. Sightly, 
fifty dollars? one hundred and fifty, you mean? why, look at it; a 
little of the silver has run, but that’s nothing—well, fifty to begin 
with—sixty—seventy—eighty—ninety—-don’t bid against yourself, 


~ 


Mrs. Jewel—no one bids more?” ‘ Yes, I'l] bid more—one hun- 
dred.” ‘* Thank ye, ma’am—going for one hundred.” ‘She shan’t 
have it,” said Miss Plumtree, in a loud whisper to her mother— 
‘“‘let’s go to ten more.” ‘One hundred and ten—only half its 
value.” <*Mr. Auctioneer, can that hole in the silver be mended?” 
“Oh yes, ma’am, for a trifle—going at one hundred and ten—go- 
ing, gone—’tis yours, ma‘am.”” The glass might have been worth 
eighty dollars. ‘‘ Now, that suit of magnificent curtains, crimson 
velvet with gold lace—cost one thousand dollars at Paris—were 
made for the duchess of Poomstock, by the celebrated upholsterer, 
Monsieur F'ringepau—lI’ll thank you for a bid, ladies and gentle- 
men—how much shall I say?” ‘Are you sure, Mr. Auctioneer, 
that they once belonged to her grace the duchess?” ‘Oh, quite 
sure, ma’am—have the certificate of Mr. Swartwout, the collector.” 
‘“‘ Well, then, say seven hundred dollars.” ‘Oh, my dear ma’am, 
such a bid for such a magnificent affair, got up by one of the 
royal upholsterers—well, seven hundred dollars—only seven hundred 
dollars bid—pray look at them, Mrs. Courtly, you won’t let them 
go for that price?” ‘No, certainly not—one hundred dollars 
more.” “Thank ye ma’am, I know your taste. Eight hundred 
dollars—eight hundred and fifty—not yet half the price—eight hun- 





i| cern equally splendid for six hundred dollars. 


dred and fifty-five; I'll take a five bid now—eight hundred and 
sixty, eight hundred and sixty-five ; nobody bids more; going, go- 
ing—last call. Such a splendid article, from the palace of Montmo- 
rency, going for eight hundred and sixty-five dollars; can’t help it— 
great sacrifice—going—gone.” Larry Ackerman, or the Fyfes, or 
any of the New-York upholsterers, would have knocked up a con- 
“ Now for the paint- 
A beautiful original of Raphael—The child eating citron— 
“Are you certain it is a Raphael!” says a gentle- 

“Oh, positively, sir; we have the certificate from 
Brussels, from Mynheer Vonder Donk Schilmpennick.” “ That’s 
all right, sir, I'll bid you one hundred dollars for it.” ‘Only one 
hundred dollars bid for Raphael—inimitable colouring, divinely con- 
ceived, and only one hundred dollars—one hundred and twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty—that’s brisk ; go on, sir, we have only one third 
yet—-sixty, seventy, two hundred—going at two hundred dollars— 
going, gone; Mr. Capias. Thank you, Mr. Capias ; men of taste 
know what a good thing is.” It was sold at the Arcade baths last 
week for forty-two dollars; but no matter. Thus they go on, push- 
ing, squeezing, justling each other—rumpling the ladies ruffs, over- 
bidding, getting excited by competition, buying things not wanted, 
and paying far above their value; and at three, they all go home 
to dinner, puffing, jaded and fatigued, and the next morning they 
are up bright and early for the new campaign. 


ings. 
magnificent.” 
man in specks. 


THE CAT, THE RAT, AND THE RABBIT. 
A curious circumstance took place at the house of the Rev. W. 











Malden, Chichester, a short time since: the servant, on going into 
the kitchen, discovered the cat, a rabbit, and a young rat actually 
playing together ; and when the rat was brought into another room, 
it made no effort to escape, and the cat merely went to it and did 
not attempt to hurt it. Shortly after the rat was drowned in a pail 
of water, when the cat mewed and acted as though it had been one 
of her kittens, and after its death endeavoured to resuscitate it. 





ALL PLANTS, 
Whether in the garden, field, or forest, if in rows, should be 


THE FLOWER-SPIRIT. 


I am the spirit that dwells in the flower ; 
Mine is the exquisite musick that flies, 
When silence and moonlight reign over each bower 
That blooms in the glory of tropical skies. 
I woo the bird with his melody glowing 
To leap in the sunshine, and warble its strain, 
And mine is the odour, in turn, that bestowing, 
The songster is paid for his musick again. 


There dwells no sorrow where I am abiding ; 
Care is a stranger, and troubles us not ; 
And the winds, as they pass, when too hastily riding, 
I woo, and they tenderly glide o’er the spot. 
They pause, and we glow in their rugged embraces, 
They drink our warm breath, rich with odour and song, 
Then hurry away to their desolate places, 
And look for us hourly, and think of us long. 








placed in the direction of north and south, in order to admit the 
sun’s rays every day equally to both sides of the row. 








Who, of the dull earth that’s moving around us, 
Would ever imagine that, nursed in a rose, 
At the opening of spring our destiny found us, 
A prisoner until the first bud should unclose ; 
Then, as the dawn of light breaks upon us, 
Our winglets of silk we unfold to the air, 
And leap off in joy to the musick that won us, 
And made us the tenants of climates so fair! . 





BASIL HALL. 


“The possible destiny of the United States of America—as a na- 
tion of a hundred millions of freemen—stretching from the Atlan- 
tick to the Pacifick, living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking 
the language of Shakspeare and Milton—is an august conception. 
Why should we not wish to see it realized! America would then 
be England viewed through a solar miscroscope—Great Britain in 
a state of glorious magnification! How deeply to be lamented is 
the spirit of hostility and sneering which some of the popular books 
of travels have shown in treating of the Americans! They hate 
us no doubt, just as brothers hate ; but they respect the opinion of 
an Englishman concerning themselves ten times as much as that of 
a native of any other country on earth. A very little humouring of 
their prejudices, and some courtesy of language and demeanour on 
the part of Englishmen, would work wonders, even as It 18, with 
the publick mind of the Americans. Captain Basil Hall’s book is 
certainly very entertaining and instructive ; but, in my judgment. 
his sentiments upon many points, and more especially his mode of 
expression, are unwise and uncharitable. After all, are not most of 
the things shown up with so much bitterness by him mere national 
foibles, parallels to which every people has, and must of necessity 
have ?”—Coleridge. 
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